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“SINGERCRAFT” 
—lt’s Fun 


HIS fascinating new craft is as simple as 
straight stitching. It’s done with a little gadge 
called the “Singercraft” Guide, which you can use 
with any sewing machine. Yarn, scraps of fabric, or 
even old silk stockings make countless lovely things to 
wear, things for your room, and gifts for your friends. 


And, best of all, any new materials you may need cost 


so little that they will make hardly a nick in your allow- 


ance. Think of the thrill of being first in your group 


with smart new things like these! 


Every girl can learn Singercraft. Girl Scouts are 
especially invited to come to the nearest Singer Shop 


for free instruction in this new sewing art. 


Ask at the shop in your community for the free 
booklet packed with suggestions and directions for 
Singercraft gifts and other articles you can make on the 
sewing machine. (See telephone directory for nearest 


address). Or send the coupon. 


> i wh 


SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
Room No, 1316,Singer Bldg., New York, N.Y. 
Tenclose........ (money order or stamps). Please send me: 
[] Singercraft Set and Book (50c) Prices apply in U.S. 
}] Singercraft Book only (10c) ( and Canada Only ) 


Name 


Copyright U.S. A, 1934, by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for All Countries 
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Fire in the Wind 


A lanky seventeen-year old boy painting landscapes was a surprise 
to Brooke, but she surprised him even more during a “trial by fire’ 


By MARJORIE MAXWELL 


ROOKE DUDLEY sat on top of a low hill on the 
B Nantucket moors, and studied with eager eyes the 

vivid panorama of October colors spread out before 
her. 

It was her first visit to the island, although for most of 
her sixteen years she had heard her artist aunt, Miss Polly 
Havisham, talk in glowing terms of the quaint charm of 
the old, gray-roofed town, and the ever-changing magic 
of treeless moors surrounded by the blue barrier of sea and 
sky that met on the far horizon whichever way one looked. 

But though she had never been there before, she had 
been brought up on 
tales of Nantucket, dat- 
ing back to the good ftir 
old whaling days of the ORES ot 
little town’s prosperity, yr 
and she had seen 
sketches of its beaches, 
its jetty-protected har- 
bor, its narrow, cobbled 
streets, and its two- 
hundred-year-old houses 
with the railed “‘cap- 
tain’s walks” perched 
high on the slanting 
roofs. 

Every year when 
Aunt Polly made her 
annual visit to New 
York, there was much 
animated discussion of 
Nantucket in the Dud- 
ley household, and many 
plans for Brooke's visit- 
ing the little house on Orange Street at the first possible 
opportunity. But until this autumn, something had always 
turned up, with maddening persistence, to change those 
plans before they could be carried out. 

One year it was a trip to Europe that fitted in so beau- 
tifully with a business trip of Daddy's that he decided 
Brooke and Mother must surely not miss it; another time 
it was Mother’s long illness which had taken them all to 
California for a whole year. And another time it was Aunt 
Polly’s shrinking investments that had necessitated her rent- 
ing the Orange Street house. 

But this year it was Brooke who had been ill; a sharp, 
suddenly-out-of-the-blue attack of pneumonia, which had 
ruined her gay summer plans, and left her such a pale, thin- 





AN OLD NANTUCKET HOUSE WITH “CAPTAIN'S WALK’ ON THE ROOF 


faced little ghost that the doctor had vetoed, emphatically, 
all idea of school until after Christmas; insisting on an out- 
door life, preferably near the sea. 

So Aunt Polly had triumphantly brought forth once more 
the often-repeated Nantucket invitation, and this time noth- 
ing had interfered. Aunt Polly always kept the house open 
until Christmas, anyhow, as she spent most of the autumn 
days painting out-of-doors, either on the moors, in the town 
itself, or down on the old, weather-beaten wharves. Brooke, 
she wrote, could try her own hand at painting if she chose, 
or just wrap up warmly, and bring a book to while away 
the long, lazy hours in 
the sun. 

Even on the frostiest 
October day, it was al- 
ways warm around 
noon, down in one of 
the colorful hollows on 
the moors. Brooke 
would lie back on the 
faded old steamer rug 
that accompanied them 
on these expeditions, 
pull her hat brim lower 
over her brown eyes, 
and doze or daydream 
in lazy content, while 
Aunt Polly painted 
briskly, sitting on her 
folding camp stool, 
paint box open on her 
knees, and gray head 
bent intently over her 
canvas. 

Already, after only a week on Nantucket, there was a 
faint tinge of pink in Brooke's cheeks, and a new sparkle 
in her eyes. It seemed to her she was hungry all the time 
now, instead of turning away in vague disgust from the 
mere thought of food, as she had done up to last week. 
Her walk, too, had a new vigor, and she was not nearly 
so tired at night, even after a whole long day in the open. 

On this particular day, it was not Aunt Polly who was 
Brooke’s companion on the moors, but the long-legged, red- 
headed boy who was their next door neighbor on Orange 
Street, Pierce Corven. 

The wind had a penetrating tang in it, and Aunt Polly 
who was painting some specially—and dilapidatedly—inter- 
esting fishing boats in the harbor, decided that the wharf 
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BROOKE CURLED UP ON HER 
HILLTOP, PIERCE PAINTING 
QUITE AS OBLIVIOUSLY AS 
AUNT POLLY HAD PREDICTED 


was too draughty 
a place for 
Brooke. 

“But it will be 
warm enough on 
the moors,’ she 
added. “Tl call 
up and sec if 
Pierce is planning 
to be out painting 
today. I know he 
was doing some- 
thing over Surf- 
side way last week. If he is, you can go with him, and I'll 
put up a picnic lunch for you both.’ 

“But,” Brooke had protested, “he may not want a strange 
girl tagging along. I've only said half a dozen words to him 
since I've been here.” He was a quiet boy, and secretly 
Brooke suspected him of being more than a little shy. He 
would probably prefer going about the business of sketch- 
ing alone. 

Aunt Polly, however, brushed that aside capably. 


H, nonsense, Brooke,” she said. “You're not a stranger 

by this time. And besides, Pierce is a young man of 

the most complete concentration I've ever known. When 

he gets to painting, he just won’t know whether he has any- 

one along or not. Fortunately there’s a new mystery story 

on my desk. I'll put it in the lunch basket, and you can read 
while he works.” 

She departed briskly for the telephone, without waiting 
for an answer. With the result that two hours later, here 
was Brooke curled up comfortably on her hilltop, with 
Pierce painting quite as obliviously as Aunt Polly had pre- 
dicted, a dozen yards away, his eyes fixed on the intricate 
autumn coloring of a patch of moor around a blue little 
jewel of a pond at the hill’s foot. 

Brooke, the new mystery story still open on her lap at 
the first page, glanced from the rangy, hunched-over figure 
of the artist, on to the wide blue expanse of sea beyond 
the moor’s end. She drew in a long breath of sheer blissful 
well-being. The sun felt hot and golden on her shoulders 
and the backs of her already tanned hands. The smell of 
crushed sweet-fern, and bayberry, and warm salt air was 
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headily aromatic. Somehow it seemed enough just to exist 
on such a day. It wasn’t necessary to do anything. She shut 
the book with a sharp little snap of decision, and laid it 
aside. She could read any time. 

The red-headed boy came out of his absorbed concen- 
tration on the blue pond, and glanced up at the sound. Then 
a slow grin spread over his lean brown face. Rather a sheep- 
ish grin, as if he had suddenly become aware of what poor 
company he had been for the past hour and a half. 

“I’m sorry,” he said. “I do forget everything, including 
my manners, when I’m painting. But I guess Miss Polly 
warned you. She’s always teasing me about it. Do you mind 
very much not talking? I'll be through in a bit, but I want 
to catch that queer red down there before the shadows 
change.” 

“No, I don’t mind,” Brooke told him comfortably, set- 
tling back on her elbow. “Go on with your painting. I've a 
book if I get bored.” 

“Thanks,” Pierce grunted in a tone of relief, and re- 
turned to his brushes. 

Brooke smiled to herself a little ruefully. He was a funny 
boy, this Pierce Corven. Not a bit like the boys she was 
accustomed to at home. For one thing, she couldn't im- 
agine any of them spending his time painting landscapes, 
and talking about changing shadows, and the effect differ- 
ent lights had on colors, and admitting without a trace of 
self-consciousness to a love of beauty in nature. 

Of course she knew artists were quite often men. But 
somehow she hadn't pictured them starting in when they 
were boys. How old was Pierce, anyhow? 

Just then he threw down his brushes, and turned back 
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to her, smiling, ruffling his red hair absent-mindedly. 

“All over for today,” he announced. ‘Now, what about 
that lunch basket ?” 

“I'm ready,” Brooke said promptly, sitting up. At least 
Pierce was like other boys of his age in claiming an ap- 
petite. Somehow it vaguely relieved her. He was such a 
big, strong-looking boy, for all his rangy thinness, and his 
grin was a friendly and contagious one. She would have 
hated to believe him really—well, queer. 

“I was just asking myself how old you are, Pierce,” she 
admitted, busying herself in opening the basket. 

“Seventeen last March,” he said. ‘I suppose you were 
wondering why I'm not in college, or working. You see, I 
hoped to get into Williams this fall. Passed my exams 
last spring, and was all set. And then, right afterward, my 
father—died. He had set his heart on his own college for 
me. For myself, I’d give just about everything I ever hope 
to have for a year in Paris studying painting. But Dad 
promised me if I'd give up the next four years to college, 
and fitting myself for some sort of business, at the end of 
that time, if I was still keen on the Paris plan, he'd finance 
me. 


ND then—” Brooke prompted him softly. She was 
suddenly seeing a quite different Pierce as he talked. 
The usually keen gray eyes had clouded with a look of 
pain. His forehead was creased in three small, straight 
vertical lines, and his mouth was tight-lipped and older. 
“Things were pretty tangled up, financially, after his 
death,” he said soberly, still staring ahead toward the blue 
line of the horizon. It was almost, Brooke thought whimsi- 
cally, as if he had forgotten she was there, and was think- 
ing out loud. “He'd been badly advised about investments. 
There was no money for college, or Paris either. Anyhow, 
Mother couldn't be left all alone on Nantucket in that big 
house. As for work here on the island—well, if you knew 
the place better, you'd know there just aren’t any jobs. 
That's why all the young folks go away to the mainland 
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Illustrations by 
Ruth King 


when they grow up, for they can’t make a living here.” 

"'I—see,’” Brooke murmured. 

“Mother and I talked it all over,’ the boy went on, as if 
she hadn't spoken. “We decided I'd better stay at home 
for another year, and help her with the chores. There are 
fires to make, wood to chop, and heavy cleaning, you know 
—and snow to shovel in winter. And no money to hire it 
done. This past summer we rented out rooms to summer 
boarders, like most of the people in the village who have 
nice houses. That helped quite a bit. And I don't really 
mind not getting away—since I can’t have Paris. There’s 
lots of time for painting here.” 

“I think it’s pretty fine of you, all the same,” Brooke 
said warmly. ‘“Your mother isn't very strong, is she? How 
long have you wanted to be a painter, Pierce?” 


CAN’T remember the time when I didn’t mess about 

with paints and pencils,” he said thoughtfully. “The 
last few summers I've studied in an outdoor class one of 
the artists has each year. This summer I couldn't afford the 
tuition, of course, but another artist—an older man, who 
has been pretty fine to me—let me work in his studio, in 
exchange for some help in his bachelor housekeeping. I'm 
a swell camp cook, if I do say it myself. And he likes to 
entertain in the studio at suppers cooked over an open fire. 
I handled the main dishes for him, and washed up after- 
ward—sometimes twice, or even three times a week. It was 
fun, and in return I learned a lot from him, especially about 
color.” 

Brooke put down the thermos bottle from which she was 
pouring out cups of steaming chocolate, and lifting her 
small, tilted nose, sniffed uneasily. 

“T've been smelling something—like burning wood, for 
quite a while,” she said. ‘But there are so many smells on 
the moor—nice ones—I couldn't seem to separate it till 
now, to be sure what it was. Oh, Pierce, look over that way 
—toward the shore! Is that smoke, or just mist coming in?” 

Pierce sprang to his feet, and stared in the direction of 
Brooke's pointing finger. 

“Smoke,” he said then, briefly. ““Moor’s on fire, and the 
wind’s blowing pretty hard. Gosh, what wouldn't I like 
to do to people who throw cigarette butts around! We 
haven't had any rain in weeks, and the moss and black- 
berry vines are dry as punk.” 

He continued to stare anxiously, his brows puckered. 

“You mean it’s coming this way?” Brooke asked, a 
little breathlessly. 

“Oh, we're in no danger, if that’s what you mean,” he 
reassured her. “We've got the car; if the worst comes to 
the worst we can out-run it with any kind of a start. No, 
what I’m thinking of is those two shacks down there at 
the edge of the pond. You can hardly see them from here. 
They belong to some city people I know, who are crazy 
about Nantucket, and spend their summers painting the 
moors, and the ponds, and the beaches. Swell sort of people. 
Hardly any money, but all the courage in the world. They've 
made the prettiest little summer homes out of those funny 
boxes of shacks, and of course they haven't any insurance 
on them.” 

“Can't we drive back to town and rout out the fire com- 
pany?” Brooke asked eagerly. 

The smoke was billowing up now in dark, sinister-looking 
masses that couldn’t possibly be mistaken any longer for 
mist coming in. And the smell of burning brush was heavy 
and acrid as the wind carried it past their nostrils. 

“No time for that,”’ Pierce dissented. “That fire’s coming 
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fast in this gale. But we've got to do something. Wait a 
moment—let me think. You see, if the wind holds the way 
it is now, the fire will just about pass this point and sweep 
on toward the pond down there. Those shacks will go up 
in one puff, The pond’s too small to stop a blaze like that. 
It will burn round both sides, and keep on towards the cliffs. 
That'll mean all that little summer colony on the dunes will 
go, too. The houses are closed this time of year, of course, 
so there’s no one to call on until someone in town sees the 
smoke, and starts the engines coming.” 

The boy and girl were both silent for a long, distressed 
moment. Then Pierce spoke with decision. 

“I've got to have a try at it anyhow. But this isn’t your 
job, Brooke. Can you drive a car?’ he demanded anxiously. 

She shook her head. “I’m sorry. I’ve never learned. Be- 
sides, you needn’t think I’m going to run away and leave 
you, Pierce Corven. If I were another boy, you'd let me 
help, wouldn’t you? Well, make up your mind to it—I’m 
going to, anyway. How do you fight a moor fire?” 

“There’s only one chance,” he told her. “That is, unless 
the wind shifts. It’s been fitful all day, so it may. Only 
we daren’t count on that. But there’s an old rut road—just 
a sandy track, really—that runs past the pond; about two 
or three hundred yards beyond those shacks. Between them 
and the direction the fire’s coming, I mean. If we could 
widen the track by grubbing up some of the brush at the 
edges, and start a back fire as they do out West—I don’t 
know whether we'll succeed, but it’s 
worth trying, if you really feel strong 
enough to lend a hand. I’ve helped fight 
moor fires before now. Everybody al- 
ways turns out when one starts.’ 

“I’m strong enough,” Brooke 
simply. 

“All right, then; come along,” Pierce 
commanded. “Leave everything here but 
the steamer rug. That'll be fine for beat- 
ing out sparks. Luckily I've got a spade 


said 


“SMOKE,” HE SAID BRIEFLY. 
“MOOR’S ON FIRE, AND THE 
WIND’S BLOWING PRETTY HARD” 
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in the back of the car. We used it on that last beach picnic, 
and I forgot to put it away.” 

He raced for the flivver, Brooke close at his heels, and 
had the engine running almost before they were in their 
seats. 

“We'll drive down to the other side of that rut road,” he 
explained, “and leave the car there.” His words were 
broken off for a moment, as the car started with a noisy 
leap and jerk. They were driving across the open moor, 
making their own road as they went. 

“We'll try to widen the track over as long a front as we 
can. The pond will help a bit, too. If we don’t make the 
firebreak long enough, the blaze will sneak around on us 
from the ends. And in a wind like this, pieces of burning 
brush carry pretty far, you see, and start new fires. We'll 
have to work fast.” 

Fortunately for the volunteer fire-fighters, the rut road 
Pierce had selected as their line of defense was one that 
was used a good deal during the summer, and so was fairly 
clear of weeds and brush. Leaving the car at the point 
where they would have the best chance at a quick get-away 
if their efforts failed, Pierce sprang out, spade in hand, 
Brooke following him with the rug. 

“TIl dig up the brush along the edge as fast as I can, 
and you take these matches, and start little fires fairly close 
together along that farther side of the road,” Pierce directed, 
falling to work as he talked. “Begin about six feet back 
from the edge, and the wind will 
carry the fire to the road, where it will 
burn out. With the wind blowing 
so strongly our way, we can’t burn 
back over the ground to meet the 
other fire. But this way, your little 
blazes won't be able to leap across if 
we're careful. Leave the rug where 
I can get it quickly, and sing out if 
you see any lighted brands blowing 
over to my side.” 

For the next five minutes the two 
worked in silence. The roar and 
crackle of the approaching fire were 
perceptibly louder now, and _ the 
heavy smoke blew over their bent 
heads in choking clouds, carrying 
with it stray sparks that stung and 
blistered (Continued on page 47) 
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Wings Over Everest 


The wife of Air Commodore Peregrine F. M. Fellowes, leader of the 
Houston-Everest Expedition, describes the flight to India, and tells 
the story of the gallant men who conquered the world’s last stronghold 


By ELEANOR M. FELLOWES 


T was an English February morning, thin gray clouds 
| overhead and a raw nip in the early morning air. On the 
Heston airdrome, just outside of London, crowds of peo- 
ple of all ages were gathered ; and three little Moth airplanes 
were ready and waiting for an adventurous journey of seven 
thousand miles to India. These three little machines were 
destined to be the light transport for the Houston-Everest 
Expedition which was to fly over the highest mountains in 
the world, Everest and Kanchanjanga, mighty giants of the 
Himalayan Range. 

The big Westland Wallace airplanes that 
had been built to conquer “the Goddess 
Mother of the Mountains,” as the people of 
India call Everest, were too precious to be 
flown to India. There were no others like 
them in the world, and on them were cen- 
tered the hopes of the Expedition. They were 
making their way to Karachi carefully 
packed and stowed in the hold of a ship, but 
the “Puss,” the “Fox,” and the “Gypsy 
Moth” were to fly over Europe, Africa, and 
Asia to the little town of Purnea, the Expedi- 
tion’s base camp, far away in the hot plains of 
India. 

My husband, Air Commodore Fellowes, 
was the leader of the Expedition, and I flew with him in the 
cozy cabin of the ‘‘Puss” Moth. I had an air-cushioned chair 
behind his, and there was just room for our very moderate 
luggage. One thing you learn when you travel by air is to 
travel light, because every ounce counts in an airplane load. 
I had a very small suitcase and a hatbox, and I had to squeeze 
into that small space clothes that would be suitable for the 
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THE WESTLAND WALLACE AIRPLANES WERE TOO 
PRECIOUS TO BE FLOWN TO INDIA. THEY WERE 
CAREFULLY STOWED IN THE HOLD OF A SHIP 


cold winter weather over Europe, and the 
blazing hot deserts of Africa and Asia. 

The “Fox’’ Moth was flown by Lord 
Clydesdale, a blue-eyed young Scotsman, first pilot on the 
flight over Everest. He had two passengers, Mr. Shepherd of 
the London Times, and Hughes, a mechanic. Flight Lieuten- 
ant McIntyre, second pilot on the Everest flight, flew the 
“Gypsy” Moth with some spare parts for the machines. 

A few last words to the crowd of friends, a roar from the 
engines, and we were off. Soon we were above the clouds 
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MT. EVEREST WITH 
ITS ETERNAL PLUME 
OF BLOWING SNOW 
CRYSTALS THAT LOOK 
LIKE SHINING SMOKE, 
AS SEEN FROM LORD 
CLYDESDALE’S PLANF 


which had made a gray blanket between us and the light, but 
from above were shining mist, reflecting back to us the gold 
of the sun. The three machines were moving through the air 
at the same speed, and those on either side of us seemed to 
hang motionless over the golden clouds, only the roar of our 
engine giving us a sense of movement. 

The world spreads beneath you like a map when you pass 
swiftly over it on wings; country melts into country, and 
boundaries between nations are invisible from the air, for 
Nature, unlike the map maker, does not use different paints 
to mark the limits set by man. This is particularly true in the 
desert lands of Northern Africa where France, Italy and 
Egypt divide the miles of desert coast. 

It was our intention to cross the Mediterranean between 
Sicily and Tunis, but for three days we were held in Sicily by 
gales and storms. When finally we battled our way across the 
hundred miles of sea, the sky was still filled with stormy 
clouds, and the lead-colored waves were white crested and 
sullen. We flew on a compass course, little specks speeding 
between the racing clouds and the surging waves, the land 
behind us out of sight, and none coming to view ahead. The 
speed of our little planes was about ninety miles an hour, but 
an angry wind lengthened our flight. It was three hours be- 
fore the low line of the African coast was sighted by the lead- 
ing machine. One small steamer, appearing and disappearing 
in the trough of the waves, was the only sign of life until a 
flight of pink flamingos rose to welcome us, as we passed 
over the ruins of ancient Carthage and landed on the Tunis 
airdrome. 


WE took two days to reach Cairo from Tunis. On our 
left we had the Mediterranean, where the inky black 
of seaweed beds made a mottled patchwork of the blue wa- 
ters; and away to our right stretched endless miles of desert 
and rolling sand hills. 

Desert flying has an indescribable charm, I think, though 
many people will tell you that it is monotonous. At dawn 
the desert world is shimmering opal; and as the sun climbs 
up the sky, tender shades creep over the sand, melting from 
tone to tone until the strength of the risen sun reduces all to 
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drab. In the heat of the day the air is full of bumps over the 
hot ground, and our planes rose and fell in the pockets of 
air as we passed over mile after mile of barren sand. Some- 
times we saw an encampment of Arabs, goatskin tents 
pitched in a sheltered hollow, surrounded by flocks of goats 
and camels that raised startled, haughty heads as we droned 
above them. Sometimes we saw shrouded Arabs on stately 
horses cantering along the desert track, but for the most part 
we were alone with the sky and the glowing sand. 


WE stayed one night at an outpost station with officers 
of the Italian Air Force. They lived in a small house 
surrounded by a few huts for the Arabs who worked on the 
Station. A large hangar for airplanes completed this lonely 
little settlement. Before the days of airplanes and radio the 
desert stations must have been very isolated, but now a 
weekly mail plane brings letters from home, and when we 
had listened to the news from London on the radio, and 
heard Big Ben striking the hour at Westminster, we realized 
once more that modern inventions are eliminating time and 
space. Rising before dawn by the light of some tiny candles, 
we drank strong coffee with our hosts and, with the first 
streak of light, wheeled out our planes from the hangar and 
soared into the pearly sky. 

Egypt is filled with contrasts. In your hotel you will find 
ice cream sodas, and you may dance to the strains of the new- 
est jazz. You may leave your airplane at an up-to-date air- 
port, and be driven rapidly, in a car, toa museum where you 
may see the golden chariots of Tut-ankh-amen, and the mum- 
mies of ancient kings. We were dancing in a night club at 
three o'clock one morning, and a few hours later were hur- 
rying in our little planes toward the Judean Hills in an effort 
to keep ahead of a sand storm which was chasing us across 
the Red Sea, much as Pharaoh’s men pursued the Israelites in 
the days of old. 

Sand storm is the worst enemy an airman has to face when 
flying over the deserts of Transjordania, and along the Per- 
sian coast. We escaped the one from Pharaoh’s country, but 
flew slap into another on the way to Baghdad. First we saw 
some “‘dust devils,” twirling, twisting spirals of sand, sucked 
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up into the air by wind currents, then quite suddenly we were 
enveloped in a thick yellow cloud. The wind shrieked an- 
grily around the planes; mouth, nose and eyes smarted with 
the fine particles of dust that penetrated even the closed win- 
dows of our cabin; and, worst of all, the yellow shroud shut 
out the world beyond us. We could see only a few feet 
ahead. I glued my eyes to Clydesdale’s machine flying in a 
line with us, and my husband riveted his to MclIntyre’s 
ahead, but in a few minutes both were swallowed up in the 
yellow murk, and vanished like ghosts from our straining 
eyes. 

We crept along at a height of a few hundred feet, follow- 
ing a trail marked on the ground. We were on the Cairo 
Baghdad route which is plainly marked that those who fly 
may see. Without this track ploughed in the sand we might 
have become hopelessly lost in the desert but, so long as we 
could glimpse its guiding signs and circles, we were safe 
from the terrible fate of those who lose themselves in these 
vast waterless regions. Thankfully, at last, we found our- 
selves on an airdrome at Rutbah Fort, and were joined by 
our companions. We stayed on at this curious hostel of the 
East, for Baghdad was reported wrapped in storm, and un- 
approachable that day. 

Rutbah Fort is surrounded by hundreds of miles of 
desert sand and is built near some ancient wells that have 
been an oasis for travelers since the days of Mark Antony. 
The night we were there, we saw a conglomeration of trans- 
port at the Fort. On the sand outside its walls our three 
Moths were picketed, watched over by Arab guards who sat 
all night with camels’ hair blankets swathed about them to 
keep out the cold night air. Under the walls lay a cavalcade 
of camels with bales of goods belonging to some Arab mer- 
chants. Inside the courtyard, squatting by a blazing fire, 
were a party of pilgrims on their way to Mecca, traveling in 
aged motors, their household goods piled high on the wings 
of the overflowing cars. Two lorries dashed in, a desert 
police patrol armed with machine guns, guarding fifty sheep 
stealers, the racketeers of desert life, who had been caught 
and brought hundreds of miles across the sand. And in the 
evening, when we were having an excellent dinner provided 
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LOOKING THROUGH THE 
STRUTS OF THE WEST- 
LAND WALLACE PLANE 
FLOWN BY LIEUTENANT 
MCINTYRE, TOWARD THE 
TWIN PEAKS OF MTS. 
EVEREST AND MAKALU 
WHICH RISE ABOVE A 
DENSE SEA OF CLOUD 


by the Iraqui attendants of the Government Rest House, 
fifteen passengers arrived in a six-wheeler motor bus on 
their way to Damascus. 

When we left England, we thought we had plenty of time 
to reach Karachi before the big planes, that had been 
shipped some time before, should arrive; but, held up as we 
were by gales and storms, in the end it was a race with time. 
We hurried along the Persian coast, a shark-infested sea on 
one side, and precipitous sand hills on the other, our faith- 
ful engines purring on their way. We rose early and flew 
late during the last two days. Just one day before the ship 
was due, we dived from the freshness of the upper air into 
the steamy heat of Sind. We were at Karachi, the aérial 
gateway of India. The Moths were intact; six thousand miles 
of flight were behind us, the Himalayan citadels were ahead. 


b** josie the daring plans of the Everest fliers succeed 
in overcoming the world’s last great stronghold ? Could 
they bring off this daring feat without mishap? How often 
I asked myself these questions as I sat on the veranda of the 
great bungalow at Purnea, the Indian base of the Everest 
Expedition. 

Great had been the sensation at sleepy little Purnea when 
the advance members of the Expedition arrived by air. When 
the first machine swooped onto the small landing ground 
prepared near the bungalow, crowds of natives came running 
to see these wonders from the sky. The other machines had 
to rise again to avoid settling down on the heads of the 
brown men, women, and children who swarmed over the 
ground like ants from a nest. 

Round and round the planes flew until native policemen 
had restored some sort of order, and lined up the astonished 
crowd in serried rows. Were we devils, or gods? That 
seemed to be the problem which the simple folk of Purnea 
found hard to solve. But in either case, the airplanes were 
mysteries to worship in reverence and awe; all day long 
these brown men and women stood gazing at our aircraft, 
sometimes kneeling in prayer beside the hangar tents. One 
old man walked sixty miles to see the sky visitors; and when 
Clydesdale alighted from a Moth, (Continued on page 36) 
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Menace 


Dixie, the fearless, at last 
meets something that 
terrifies her 


By 
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BICKNELL 
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Illustrations by Joseph Stahley 


THE Srory So Far: Dixie Tucitos, who had 
been absent from the home ranch for two 
years at an Eastern school, was overjoyed at 
being home again, and on a week's trip to the 
“high country” with her brother Dave and 
a party of “dudes” who boarded at the ranch. 
She soon became friendly with Alice Lane, 
one of the “dudes” about her own age, and 
taught the Eastern girl to fish. 

Dixie had never known what fear was. 
When her horse walked on the edge of a 
chasm, she enjoyed it; and crossing a turbulent mountain 
torrent on a wobbly log merely added a spice of excitement 
to her fishing. She was bewildered when Dave scolded her, 
and told her that her lack of fear was a menace, not only 
to herself but to the whole party. 

Alice and Dixie, who shared a tent, were going to bed 
one evening when they heard Dave warning everybody to 
stay in the tents, as a bear was in the camp. 


PART II 
ee cowering in her blankets, listened to the voices 


outside the tent. 
“Did that bear get anything, Dave?” This from 
Tony, the cook. 

“Looks like he has a side of bacon.” 

“We gotta have that bacon,” Tony wailed in unexpected 
anguish. “What I do without bacon?” 

“We've got plenty,” Dave responded shortly. 

A bear just happened to be another thing of which Dixie 
wasn't afraid. 

“Tl get it, Tony,” she shouted, and rushed out of the 
tent. Catching up a handful of rocks, she started after the 
fleeing bruin. Behind her Dave shouted some frantic mes- 
sage, but Dixie was on her way. She had a strong right 
arm and a perfect aim, and somewhere in the back of her 
mind was the idea that by retrieving the bacon she might 
regain Dave's pride in her. 

“There,” she shouted, “take that one!” She flung a rock. 
The bear grunted and gathered speed. Dixie gathered speed 
without grunting. “And that one! Hey, stay out of the 





river!"’ She took particular aim and let fly the largest rock. 
A second later, with an awkward lurch, the bear dropped 
the bacon and turned at bay. 

But Dixie had seen bears do that before. Scooping up 
another handful of rocks, she ran on, straight toward the 
animal, until five yards from where it crouched she could 
aim straight for its nose. The bear, bewildered by an antag- 
onist that kept running, wavered at first, half-turned, stood 
up on its hind legs, half-turned again, and was off with 
a bound into the river. Dixie picked up the bacon and re- 
turned to camp. 

“Bringing home the bacon,”” someone shouted admiringly. 
Mrs. Lane’s hysterical praises reverberated throughout the 
camp. It was almost an hour before quiet was restored, and 
Dixie was released from her réle as heroine. 

Then Dave strode across to her. He took her arm and 
led her to a tree, near the spot where the rest of the food 
had been cached. ; 

“Look,” he said, and turned his flashlight upward. Two 
pairs of gleaming eyes stared down at him. “Cubs,” he said 
succinctly. ‘“That old she-bear might have killed you. You 
were running her directly away from the cub-tree.” 

“What do you expect me to do about that?” Dixie de- 
manded, with an abrupt flare of anger. “Apologize? Tony 
wanted that bacon, and I got it for him. What's the matter 
with you, Dave? Nothing I do is right. If you're going to 
keep on acting like this, I'm going back to the ranch. You're 
spoiling everything.” 

“It might be better for everyone if you did,’ Dave said 
calmly. 

Dixie stared at her brother. “Do you mean that?” 
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“I'm afraid I do. You've got a lot to learn, Sis.” 

“All right. I'll go tomorrow.” Dixie turned and strode 
back to her tent, her eyelids stinging. She blew out the candle 
at once that Alice might not see her face. 

“Let’s get up early, shall we?” It was Alice’s voice in the 
darkness. “Before anybody else is up, and go fishing? I'd 
like to catch two trout, one for Mother and one for Dad for 
breakfast. Would you want to do that?” 

“Why, I'd love to, Alice,” Dixie began. 

“That's grand,” Alice cried in a happy whisper. “Won't 
Mother be surprised? But I've got to catch them myself. 
And we'll start early, awfully early.” 

Starting as early as all that, Dixie figured, she could get 
back to camp, have breakfast, and be on her way before 
she did anything more to disturb Dave. 

Accordingly the next morning she was up even before 
Tony; sorting flies for Alice, cutting leader, and soaking 
the leader-boxes. By the time the Eastern girl was dressed, 
everything was ready ; Dixie had even managed to find a few 
cold biscuits from the night before to stay their appetites. 


OW,” Alice said, once they were on the stream, “you're 

not to stay with me. You go along and fish where 

you want to. I'll be all right. I know how to tie a fly on 
now, and I've plenty of leaders.” 

“In that case,” Dixie said, “‘you start upstream ahead of 
me. I'll know how far we've gone, and how long it will 
take to get back. I can keep track of you.” 

“I’m going to find a pool no one else has fished,” Alice 
said, setting off upstream. 

With the settling of her first fly on the water, Dixie was 





SHE TOOK PARTICULAR AIM AND LET FLY 
THE LARGEST ROCK. A SECOND LATER 
THE BEAR DROPPED THE BACON WITH 
A GROWL, AND TURNED AT BAY 


lost again to her surroundings. Lost so com- 
pletely that Alice's faint cry didn’t reach her 
at first. She heard it, but not as a sound of 
distress. It came to her as one of the thou- 
sand murmurs of the stream. 

“Dixie!” Her name came through, clear at 
last. 

“Yes,” she shouted. Again that call, 
“Dixie!” It sounded fainter. Still Dixie 
wasn’t alarmed. Alice had caught a fish, she 
thought, as she ran upstream, hoping to be 
in time to see it landed. 

“Dixie!” 

This time there was no mistaking the fear 
in the call. 

“I'm coming,” Dixie shouted and, for the 
first time in her life, she felt a curious shak- 
ing spasm near her heart. “It’s all right,” 
she shouted. “I’m coming. Where are you?” 


N—a hole.” Alice’s voice came to her 

from somewhere close upstream. “In the 
water.” 

Dixie dropped her rod and sprinted. 
Ahead of her, Shadow Gorge narrowed. Be- 
yond, she knew, lay curved and broken 
places in the walls, where rocks had been 
hurled against the cliffs by the tumbling, 
churning water. Here the trail left the stream 
and humped over the cliff. 

“Where are you?” Dixie called again. 

“Here,” came the voice, stronger now. 

“Here” was an uncertain place, but Dixie, the spasm 
gripping her again, faced the jutting cliff at the mouth of 
the Gorge from beyond which Alice's voice came. On either 
side of the hurrying, pounding stream, precipitous granite 
walls reached skyward; to inexperienced eyes such walls 
present no handholds for climbing, but Dixie was not 
inexperienced. She knew that beyond that jutting cliff there 
would be a tiny bay, a cove; she knew that somehow she 
was going to make her way to it. Alice must be there. 

The girl’s voice rang out again. “I can’t hold on much 
longer! I fell from a ledge up above. There are some steps 
over on this side, but you can’t get to them from where 
you are. And every time I try, I slip.” 

Dixie, looking up, saw the beginning of the ledge. It 
was easy of access at this end, but it narrowed within her 
sight, and it hung out over the torrent of walled water below. 

“I’m coming,” she shouted again, and skirted the boul- 
ders that lay between her and the first easy step that brought 
her out on the ledge. 

Even then, looking down, she had a moment of admira- 
tion for Alice. Dixie wasn’t afraid, of course; she could 
look into a boiling cauldron without feeling its pull, but 
Alice— 

“Here,” Alice said again. And again Dixie’s cheerful 
voice rang out with reassurance. 

“Hold on. I’m coming.” She crossed the ledge with swift, 
sure step. This was easy. If she could get down to the girl 
to give her a hand. If she could—abruptly the ay od, 
out. Dixie, in a quick glance, saw where Alice had taken 
the easy step to a higher ledge, an even safer one above her. 

Looking down she saw Alice herself. She was waist deep 
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in water that swirled around her trousered legs, plucking 
at them hungrily. Her hands were clamped to a tiny hand- 
hold in the circle of rock stretching endlessly above her. 
As Dixie looked, one of the girl's feet skidded on the slip- 
pery rock underfoot. 

“Hang on,” Dixie shouted. 

Suddenly Alice laughed. “I can hang on forever, now 
you're here,”” she said. “I’m not scared at all now, Dixie. 
Take your time.” 

Dixie took her time. Alice, standing in the water, main- 
taining her balance by a meager handhold on the cliff-face 
against which the swirling water held her, could make no 
move to save herself. The circular bay into which the in- 
experienced girl had fallen was small. The ledge on which 
she stood was slippery. Beyond Alice, upstream from her, 
Dixie could see rough, steep, nature-hewn rock-steps in the 
wall of the bay. Those steps, she decided, must be her goal. 
By them an ascent could be made to the safety of a broad 
ledge, well above the half-submerged Alice’s head. 

Dixie saw that she must make her way to a point directly 
above Alice. From that point she could reach a hand down 
to the other girl, give her a steady pull to help her walk up 
the cliff-face until she could, by a last burst of effort, reach 
the steps. At the moment, the problem was to get to the 
point above Alice. 

She realized suddenly that her right arm was tired from 
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casting. It almost gave way once when she put her full 
weight on it, swinging across to a new stance. 

“It can’t do that,” she told herself. “My arms have al- 
ways been strong enough for anything.’ She remembered, 
of course, that her casting muscles were soft from disuse. 
Her climbing muscles were soft for the same reason. “I’m 
soft all over,” she knew with a jolt of unpleasant self- 
consciousness. 

“I’m tired. I’m almost too tired.” 

But she had to keep moving. The rhythm of her advance 
was her greatest help just now. 


| geal it funny,” Alice was saying below her, almost joy- 
ously, “I was honestly terrified. You don’t understand 
that, of course, Dixie. You're not a coward. I guess you're 
the bravest person I've ever known. There isn’t anything 
you're afraid of, is there?” 

“Yes.” The unspoken word set Dixie shaking. “I’m afraid 
now. My strength is—it’s almost gone!” Aloud she said, 
“Save your breath and your strength, Alice.” She sounded 
grim, but Alice had seen her cross a log and chase a bear. 
She laughed. 

“You sound almost mad,” she said. 

Dixie didn’t hear her. She was fighting to hang on. The 
footholds were closer now, the going was easier, but ahead 
of her lay the task of reaching down, giving her strength 
of arm to Alice to help her up to those heavenly steps just 
across the way. 

“I'll fall in myself,” she said, under her breath. “I'm 
done. I can’t go on. I can’t.” 

“Listen,” she said aloud between her teeth. “I’m going 
to stoop down now. I'll hang on with my left hand. My 
foothold isn’t very good, but you take hold of my right 
hand. You've got to do something that’s pretty hard to do, 
Alice. You’ve got to walk up that face of rock to those 
steps. Can you do it? Just three steps will do it. Can you?” 

“Do it?” Alice’s voice was as confident, her smile as 
cheerful as though she'd been back in camp eating buck- 
wheat cakes with syrup. “I can do anything so long as you're 
here, Dixie.” 

“Don’t talk,” Dixie broke 
in harshly. “When I say ‘now’, 
reach for my hand. You've got 
to be fast, Alice. Fast! Ready? 
Now!” 

She felt the weight on her 
arm. She felt the muscles of 
her shoulder grinding like 
poorly oiled cogs in a weary 
machine. Her impulse was to 
let go. With both hands, Just 
fall. 

The pain, the agony was 
too great. 

““[—<can't,” she moaned. 

Alice was walking up the 
cliff-face, her thin little body 
obeying her will, her face set 
but: not frightened. 

“All right,” she said abrupt- 
ly, on the steps. “You can 
jump, Dixie, can’t you? May- 
be you can’t. It’s pretty far. 
I think it’s too far.” 

“No,” Dixie said. In that 
moment, she knew a fear so 
complete that her legs were 
paralyzed. The distance was 
far, too far, but at another 
time in another place she 
(Continued on page 42) 


“MY FOOTHOLD ISN'T VERY 
GOOD, BUT YOU MUST TAKE 
HOLD OF MY RIGHT HAND 
AND PULL YOURSELF UP 
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Bright 
Lagoon 


Kits Cronin, who seemed set on 
buying “Bright Lagoon,” hints 
that Mandy may save the home 


By 
MARGUERITE ASPINW ALL 


THE Story so Far: “Bright Lagoon,” fa- 
mous orange plantation in Florida, owned for 
generations by the Gaylord family, had run 
down under the third Jasper Gaylord, who 
cared more about the book he was writing 
than about growing fruit. There were three 
Gaylord daughters, Josephine, Mandy, and 
Carroll, attractive girls who managed to be 
happy without companions, money, or con- 
tact with the outside world. They were de- 
lighted when the Ashtons, a doctor's family, bought 
“Golden Point” and established a sanatarium there. The two 
Ashton boys, Joel and Jon, and the Gaylord girls soon be- 
came good friends. They were intrigued by a mysterious 
patient of Dr. Ashton’s, a golden-haired girl named Kits 
Cronin, who seemed to be haunted by some unrevealed fear. 

A photograph in a magazine convinced the Gaylords that 
Miss Cronin was the celebrated Catharine Crown, screen ac- 
tress. They were appalled when she offered to buy “Bright 
Lagoon,” and were broken-hearted when their father ac- 
cepted the offer. One day Miss Cronin persuaded Jasper Gay- 
lord to read aloud a few chapters of his book. She was en- 
thusiastic about it, and proposed that they make a play of 
the material and act it on the well-equipped stage at “Bright 
Lagoon.” 


PART V 


T seemed to Mandy Gaylord that for sixteen years life 
] had gone along in much the same pleasant, uneventful 

fashion, and then, with the coming of their new neigh- 
bors and the mysterious Kits Cronin, quite suddenly all sorts 
of things had begun to happen. 

With the single exception of the threatened sale of Bright 
Lagoon, most of the happenings were both exciting and 
delightful. 

Heretofore, the sisters had had to plan their fun, relying 
on their own exclusive company. Now there were the two 
Ashton boys, and Kits—who seemed quite as young as 
Mandy herself when plans were afoot—to share in the pic- 
nics, swimming parties, tennis and hikes. It made a surpris- 
ing difference; particularly as Kits had real genius at invent- 
ing enchanting new variations on old party themes for their 
mutual entertainment. 

Nothing more had been said about the sale, and Mandy 
might have taken this for a hopeful sign if a certain conver- 
sation she had had with her father, the evening after the 
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“AT LEAST,” THOUGHT MANDY, “IF THESE ARE 
THE LAST DAYS I'LL EVER SPEND AT BRIGHT 
LAGOON, I'M GOING TO CRAM INTO THEM ALL 
THE HAPPINESS I CAN, TO KEEP AS MEMORIES” 


memorable afternoon when Kits had made the offer, had not 
showed her that, in Jasper’s mind, the sale was already as 
firmly established as if the legal papers had been signed. 

“But, Daddy, you can’t really mean you'll let Kits have it,” 
Mandy had wailed. “Bright Lagoon is as much Gaylord as 
we are.” 

“I'm sorry, honey,” he had said, kindly. “I know you, 
particularly, have always cared a great deal about the old 
place. But, frankly, it’s never meant anything to me but a 
drag. It’s taken all the money we possess, just to keep it 
fairly clear of debt. And it’s anchored us to one spot, as 
surely as if we'd been tied here with cables. You'll feel dif- 
ferently, when you've had a chance to see something of the 
world. Just take school—why, you girls all ought to be in a 
good boarding school at this moment. The price Miss Cronin 
has offered will mean freedom from debt, security for the 
future, and a good education for you three. As well as, for 
me, the chance I need for travel and research.” 

Mandy bit back a protest she could see was useless before 
it was uttered. What he had said was all too true. Hadn't 
Josephine and Carroll, and she herself, talked along just 
these lines that first morning when Joel Ashton had crossed 
the lagoon and joined them under Old King’s waving 
fronds? Only she hadn't thought, then, that these needs 
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of theirs would be met by the loss of Bright Lagoon itself. 

Jasper went on, kindling to interest over the picture he 
was painting to console his daughter. “Haven't you ever 
fairly ached to see the world?” he demanded gayly. ‘If you 
haven't, you’re no daughter of mine. Jo, at least, is keen on 
the prospect of boarding school in Paris.” 

Mandy nodded gloomily. Yes, Jo would be. She had al- 
ways wanted to go places and see things. Carroll, too. But 
then, Carroll was still too young to know what she really 
wanted. Mandy herself would have been excited enough 
over the idea of Paris, if only Bright La- 
goon were still here, waiting for them to 
come back to, when they were ready. 


HE had sighed, and said no more, taking 
courage from Jon’s prediction, perhaps, 
as to the variability of Kits’s moods. The 
deed of sale was not signed yet. Both Kits 
and Jasper Gaylord were seemingly content 
with the verbal agreement they had arrived 
at that day. They were not, either of them, 
very businesslike or methodical people. 

So, sensibly deciding to make the best of 
things as they were, Mandy set herself to 
enjoy the good times of the present. 

“At least,” she thought, “if these are the 
last days I'll ever spend at Bright Lagoon, 
I'm going to cram all the happiness I can 
into them, so they'll always be lovely memo- 
ries,” 

“You're getting to like Kits—sort of, 
aren’t you, Mandy?” Jon asked her curi- 
ously one day as they sat in the shade, rest- 
ing after a hard tennis match. Joel and Kits, 
who had played against them, had gone on 
to the house for tea. Mrs. Ashton kept up 
the gracious and hospitable custom of after- 
noon tea at this hour, whenever there was 
not something else planned for the time. 

The court at Golden Point was in perfect 
condition. Very different from the sandy, 
home-made one the Gaylords were used to 
at Bright Lagoon. Despite the warm weather they were hav- 
ing, Mandy, who adored tennis and played a boy’s game, 
simply could not be kept from it, whenever she could find 
an opponent. 

Now, her eyes following Kits in her bright yellow tennis 
frock, she nodded soberly, in reply to Jon’s question. 

“Yes, I do like her,” she said soberly. “I didn’t, at first. 
I came pretty near hating her, when I thought of Bright 
Lagoon belonging to her. But now—somehow, she’s the 
kind of person you simply can’t go on hating. She’s so lovely 
to look at, for one thing. And then, she’s got such exciting 
ideas. She keeps you sort of mentally on tiptoe, all the time 
you're with her—if you know what I mean.” 

Jon nodded, thoughtfully. “I think I do, at that,” he 
agreed. “She's quite a different girl from the one who came 
down here with us,” he added. “I believe she’s enjoying 
every minute. This kind of life seems to be new to her.” 

Mandy sighed involuntarily. The more Kits came to like 
this new, carefree, outdoor life, the more determined she 
probably would be to possess Bright 
Lagoon. For all her carefully culti- 
vated philosophy, that picture did not 
bear thinking about. She sat up 
straighter, and reached for her racket. 

“Ready for another set, Jon?’’ she 
asked. “I’d rather play singles than 
drink tea, while the Ffoht’s still good.” 

Jon groaned. “Too hot,” he vetoed 
the idea. “Enough’s enough.” His ex- 
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pression suddenly turned severe. ‘Have you done your prac- 
ticing today?” he demanded. 

For the promised violin lessons had become a fact during 
the past fortnight, and Jon was an exacting teacher in the 
matter of scales and exercises. 

“Um-h’mm-mm,” Mandy assented, spreading out her 
slim, brown hands and studying them critically. “I’ve still 
got calluses on the tips of my left-hand fingers from all the 
practicing I do. Though, you know, Jon,” her cheeks glowed 
a warmer pink in her sudden enthusiasm, “I love even the 
scales. I do wish I had started earlier.” 

“Yes, it's too late now ever to make a professional out of 
you,” Jon said uncompromisingly. “You have to start when 
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“I'VE BEEN TELEPHONING HOLLY- 
WOOD, DARLINGS,’ ANNOUNCED KITS 
WITH A LITTLE AIR OF BRAVADO 


you're almost a baby, to get the necessary flexibility. But if 
you keep at it,” he hastily added, in encouragement, “I think 
you'll make a very good amateur. You have a true ear, and 
for the most part, you have patience for hard work.” 

The eagerness had faded out of Mandy’s vivid face, to 
be replaced by a look of most unwonted gloom. 

“A lot of good all that is likely to do me,” she said with 
bitterness. ““Any day Kits may decide she wants immediate 
possession of Bright Lagoon. Then what becomes of my 
lessons—among other things?” 

“Well, I’m not the only teacher in the world,” Jon as- 
sured her modestly. “If your father sends you abroad to 
school, as he’s planning to do, you'll have plenty of chances 
for music lessons.” 

“Oh-hh, well,” Mandy acquiesced listlessly. She laid her 
racket down, and leaned back on her elbow, her straight 
young brows knitted in a troubled frown. 

A little silence fell between them, Mandy staring at the 
tips of her white sport shoes unseeingly, and Jon watching 
Mandy, his face suddenly as troubled as her own. 

After the pause had lasted some time, he asked, ““Had you 
ever thought of appealing to Kits herself, Mandy? If you 
made her understand all that it means to you—it’s only a 
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whim on her part, you know. She'll turn 
around and resell the place before she’s owned 
it a year. She might be willing to withdraw her 
offer, if you asked her, sort of man-to-man, 
you know.” 

“I've thought of that,” Mandy admitted. 
“But I don’t believe she'd listen; not now 
while she seems so keen on the notion. And 
then, I couldn’t go behind Daddy's back, and 
take the responsibility of breaking up a sale 
he thinks is so important. He said the other 
day that if he didn’t sell, we might lose the 
place anyhow, to the mortgage holders. We're 
j —awfully hard up, Jon.” 

} “I’m sorry,” the boy said gently, not look- 
ing at her. 


Ep left the matter there by mutual con- 
sent, for Jon had a horror of appearing 
h curious, and Mandy an equal fear of seeming 
Y to ask for sympathy. They gathered up balls 
= and rackets, and strolled back to the house 
rather silently, to find that the others had al- 


6 é ready finished their tea and scattered. All, that 


is, except Kits who was curled up on the wide 


1 window seat with a magazine. 
| ae She glanced up at the sound of their foot- 
ed / & P 


<f steps, and laid the book aside. 

i “We thought you'd decided to play another 

j set,” she observed. “Shall I ring for tea? Tea, 

’ today, happens to be really delicious orangeade 

with mint in it, and positively luscious little 
cakes. Better have some.” 
“Sure we will,” Jon assented promptly. 
“Don’t bother to move. I'll go and tell Ellen.” 
Mandy perched on the opposite end of the 
window seat, and reached for Kits’s magazine. 

““Oh—that’s the one we take—Movieland,” she said, sur- 
prised. And remembering, all at once, whose photograph 
was in that particular issue, she felt herself coloring as she 
met Kits’s glance. 

There was a faintly awkward pause then. Mandy dropped 
the magazine, and fidgeted with the case of her racket. Kits 
was staring somberly past her out of ‘the open window at 
the long green colonnade of palms on either side of the drive. 

Mandy was suddenly conscious of feeling a little resent- 
ful, as well as embarrassed. What on earth did Kits make 
such a mystery of herself for, anyhow? It was sort of—well, 
silly, she decided. If she were really Catharine Crown, what 
reason could she possibly have for hiding that fact down 
here, where there were no reporters, or movie fans, to annoy 
her with too much attention? Though she'd always been led 
to believe stars loved all the publicity they could get. 

“Mandy,” Kits said, turning abruptly from her study of 
the drive, and fixing keen brown eyes on the other’s face, 
“Mandy Gaylord, on your honor, now—how much do you 
really mind losing Bright Lagoon?” 

The question was so unexpected that Mandy had no time 
to school her expression. One hand went involuntarily to her 
throat, and for a second her face wore a curiously bleak and 
desolate look of pain that needed no interpretation. The 
usually smiling young mouth was set 
in a tight line. | an 

“I—mind, of course,” she said in 
a dry voice that fought for steadiness. 
“But all that’s between Daddy and 
you. He’s—decided.” 

Kits’s hands were twisted in her 
lap, showing tiny white spots at the 
slender knuckles. 

“I’m not much used to giving up 
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things I've set my heart on,” she confessed, her voice slightly 
huskier than ever. “But I hadn’t realized you felt—that way 
about it. If you ask me to withdraw my offer for Bright La- 
goon, I'll do it.” 

For a long moment, Mandy, staring incredulously, fought 
her battle with an almost overwhelming temptation. If she 
said a word now—if she only nodded her head, Bright La- 
goon would continue to be theirs. As Jon had pointed out, 
if Kits withdrew her offer, 
there was not much prob- 
ability of a second purchaser 
coming along just now. 

Only—only it would be 
pretty sneaking to go behind 
Daddy’s back, and do a 
thing like that. She drew in 
her breath with a deep sigh. 

“I—can't,” she gulped 
shakily. “You and Daddy 
must settle it as you think 
best. And besides,” she added 
honestly, ‘‘we might not be 
able to keep it anyhow. 
We're behind with the mort- 
gage now, and the taxes are 
pretty big this year. I—just 
don’t know, Kits.” 

“Yes, I sort of gathered 
that, from what Mr. Gay- 
lord said the other day,” 
Kits assented gravely. 

There was another small 
silence, broken finally by 
Jon’s footsteps, returning 
from his quest of their be- 
lated tea. Kits got to her feet, 
and spoke in a hurried un- 
dertone. 

“I'll promise you this 
much at least, Mandy. When 
the time comes to close the 
deal, if your father still 
wants to sell, I'll carry out 
my part of the bargain. But 
if he changes his mind, I 
won't hold him to the agree- 
ment. Now I’m going up- 
stairs to do some long-dis- 
tance telephoning. See you 
later on.” 

She passed Jon in the 
doorway, nodded at him 
gayly, and was gone in a 
flash of yellow and gold. 
She seemed, to the boy and 
girl who were left behind, 
to have taken some of the 
room’s brightness with her. 

Very soberly, Mandy told the boy of Kits’s amazing offer. 

“Yet I can see she still wants the place,” she wound up. 

“We haven't been quite fair to her, Jon, I think.” 

“It’s because she likes you, Mandy,” he said. “Better than 
all the rest of us. I’ve seen that for some time. Well, maybe 
your father will change his mind now, after all.” 

A little later Dr. Ashton came into the room with a book, 
and Mrs. Ashton with her knitting, and the talk became 
general. Josephine and Carroll had already gone home, and 
Mandy was just thinking about saying goodbye, when they 
heard Kits running down stairs. At the door to the living 
room she paused a moment, standing with one hand on the 
jamb. 


On Hallowe'en, 


On Hallowe'en? 
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Black Cat 


By DorotHy BROWN THOMPSON 


What are you thinking about, black cat, 


While your long tail twitches and swings like that, 
And your eyes are green? 

Do you muse of places I may not know 

Where goblins dance and where witches go 

And jack-o’-lanterns grin in a row 

As the ash falls soft and the flame burns low 


If I go to bed and leave you here, 


Will you float up the chimney, or disappear 
While the flame burns green? 

Will you ride on a broom as the witches do,. 

Or dance with the goblins the whole night through, 

Stealing back at dawn to slip down the flue? 

Oh, I'll never know what has happened to you 
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Mandy noticed that she looked paler than usual, and that 
her eyes were astonishingly brilliant. 

“Hello, I'm glad you haven't gone yet,” 
dy, across the room. “I’ve been telephoning Hollywood, 
darlings,” she addressed them all, a curious little air of 
bravado upon her. “Remember to let me know when the bill 
comes in, Doctor. I’ve been talking to Rothwyne. The time 
you've been warning me would come has turned up, sure 
enough. I’ve decided to go 
back.” 

“I'm heartily glad to hear 
it,” Dr. Ashton said with 
emphatic approval. ‘“My 
dear, I congratulate you. | 
knew you wouldn't keep on 
running away from life for- 
ever. 

The others listened with 
wide-open eyes to this ex- 
change of remarks. Mandy 
felt her heart begin to thump 
excitedly. Rothwyne—why, 
wasn’t that the great Jacob 
Rothwyne, the producer, 
president of Super-Films? 

h i Then, of course, Kits Cronin 
Nit ia must be— 

Kits came a few steps into 
the room, and made them 
all a mock curtsy, her lovely 
mouth curled up at the cor- 
ners in a wry little grin. 

‘ | suppose you've guessed 
—if you read Movieland 
and saw my photograph— 
that I’m Catharine Crown,” 
she said to Mandy. “Only, 
Cronin is really my own 
name. I was pretty sure by 
your expression a little while 
ago, when you found me 
with the magazine, that you 
knew.” 

“Jo and I thought you 
were,” Mandy said breath- 
lessly, “the first time we ever 
saw you, when you didn't 
see us. You were in our 
orange grove, and you sang 
a song about the Maid of 
France—we wondered then, 
if it wasn’t from that new 
picture they wanted to star 
you in.” 

Kits laughed, and spread 
out her hands. ‘So I wasn't 
really fooling anyone,” she 
chuckled. “Of course Dr. 
Ashton knew. He used to be my mother’s doctor, years ago 
in California. And when—something happened out in 
Hollywood that made me want to run away again, I came to 
him, and he brought me down here with his family. But he 
didn’t approve—did you, Doctor darling? You don’t like 
people who run away, because you’ve never run away from 
anything yourself. You—and folks like Mandy here—stay 
and fight it out, instead of running. Well, maybe I've learned 
something from being here with you, after all.” 

“But you're not going right away, are you?” Mrs. Ashton 
asked regretfully. “I’m sorry. We shall miss you, my dear.” 

Suddenly there were tears in Kits’s brown eyes. She came 
farther into the room, and her (Comtinued on page 36) 
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Resolution Hall 


Phyllis and Meg Merriam spend a strange week-end all 


alone in the country, and make an interesting discovery 


By MARY AVERY GLEN 
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"Tinea you what I wish,” said Meg Merriam. “I wish we 
had a dog. A darling little fox terrier.”’ 

“Tell you what J wish,” responded her sister Phyllis, 
slipping her arms out of her coat-sleeves. ‘I wish we could 
go to the country somewhere tomorrow after school, and 
stay for the week-end. It’s such grand weather, and the trees 
must be all red and yellow.” 

“We can’t do that, but we could give a party,” sug- 
gested Meg. 

Phyllis, Meg's senior by a year, hung her coat and blue 
beret~ neatly in the entry closet. “I had that bright idea, 
too, and inquired around at school. But everyone's dated up. 
Jim and Sylvia are going to Connecticut with their family, 
and Sue Kingsley’s been invited to Rye over Sunday. We 
couldn't have a decent party with them away.” 

I guess it’s solitude for us!” Meg thumped her 
school-books on the center table and plunged into 
the middle of the sofa, her feet sticking out stiffly 
before her. Her brown curly hair was rumpled by 
the wind, and the collar of her jacket stood up 
around her ears. ‘Goodness, isn’t it lonely without 
Aunt Marcia?” 

The apartment did scem lonely. It was silent and 
empty and neat—too neat. The old mahogany in 
the living room had been rubbed until it shone, 
the cushions had stood in a plump and orderly row 
on the sofa before Meg had made her onslaught, 
and a faint odor of brass polish lingered in the 
air. Old Nancy, who came in for a few hours each 
morning, had been polishing the candlesticks be- 
fore she left. Aunt Marcia’s sewing basket graced 
the stand in the bay window, its load of undarned 
stockings rolled into neat 
pats and arranged like bis- 
cuits ina pan. 

“Maybe there’s a letter,” 
suggested Phyl. “Oh, there 
is one on the table!’ She 
tore open the envelope and 
read intently. “Aunt Alice 
is getting better. Aunt 
Marcia’s pretty sure she 
can be home Monday, per- 
haps even sooner. . . . She's 
terribly worried about leav- 
ing us alone like this.” 

“Monday seems a long 
way off, if you ask me,” 
said Meg. 


IN SPITE OF THE BEAUTY OF THE 
AUTUMN LANDSCAPE, PHYL’S SPIR- 
IT WAS NOT AT REST. “WHAT DO 
YOU SUPPOSE AUNT MARCIA’LL 
SAY IF SHE GETS HOME AND FINDS 
THAT NOTE?’ SHE MURMURED 
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Aunt Marcia Merriam, their father’s sister who, eight morning. We can take some canned soup and things, too.” 
years ago, had taken charge of her two suddenly orphaned “Suppose Aunt Marcia comes home before we get back?” 
nieces, would have been touched to know how much they “Til pin a note on the cover of her dressing table,” 
missed her word of welcome, her jolly interest in the hap- answered Phyl. 


penings at school. 


“There goes the telephone,” yawned Meg. “You answer It was late Friday afternoon. The shaggy sorrel horse 
it. Hi! Don't take the letter with you. Toss it over here.” _plodded along with lowered head, and the driver dozed in 
The telephone was in the pantry next the kitchen at the his seat. Phyllis swung her feet from the tail-board of the 
end of the apartment. As she read, Meg could hear the : 
far sound of Phyl's voice, but could not distinguish words. 
“Who was it?” she questioned when her sister returned. 


Phyllis dropped into the wing chair, and 
stared at her. “Meg,” she said, ‘‘a strange 
thing has happened. Both of our wishes 
have been granted. We're going to have a 
dog, and we're going to the country over 
the week-end.” 

“Why, Phyl Merriam!’ 

Phyl’s blue eyes were dark with excite- 
ment. “It was Mrs. Holt. She talked a long 
while, but she seemed in a terrible hurry, 
too—all upset. She has that cottage on the 
Vanderbeek Estate, you know, up in West- 
chester near Sleepy Hollow.” 

“I know,” Meg put in hastily. ‘Hurry 
up!” 


HE and Mr. Holt have been called 
away suddenly over the week-end, and 

they can’t leave their dog alone, with no 
one to take care of him. She wanted to 
know if we would be willing to come up 
tomorrow afternoon—that’s Friday—and 
stay till Sunday night when they'll be 
home.” 

“And you told her we would?” Meg's 
face was a trifle dubious. “So far as I’m 
concerned, it's most awfully all right. But 
we'll be alone in the woods for two long, 
dark, scary nights. Didn’t she tell Aunt 
Marcia that the nearest neighbor was two 
miles away? Did you think of that?” 

“Why—why, yes, of course.” Phyl’s tone 
was uncertain. ‘But I don't believe we'll 
mind. And there’s the dog. He’ll be a great 
protection. His name’s Rex. Do you really 
think I did the wrong thing? Should I call 
her back on long distance? She'd think I 
was an idiot!” 

“No, don’t do that,” said Meg. “It’s go- 
ing to be an adventure—a real high spot. 
Did you tell her Aunt Marcia was away?” 

“N-no,” Phyl hesitated. “And that sort 
of bothers me. I didn’t tell her anything 
at all. I suppose she thought Aunt Marcia 
was out shopping or something. She’s leav- 
ing some food for us in the ice box—Mrs. 
Holt, I mean—bacon and eggs for break- 
fast, and bread and butter, but we'll have to 
bring stuff for our other meais. She hadn't 
time to order anything for us.” 

“A roast chicken would last us two din- 
nets,” said Meg eagerly. 

“Uh-huh! And if I order a chicken this 
afternoon, they'll deliver it in the morning 
—early. That'll give Nancy time to stuff 
and roast it before we get back from 
school.” Phyl, the executive, was now go- 
ing strong. “She can make us a chocolate 
cake, too, and I'll order a lot of fruit. Then 
we can give Nancy a holiday until Monday 
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cart, the only vehicle available at the country station. Meg 
sat cross-legged beside her sister. They were shut away in 
a fairyland of colored leaves; in the air was a haunting 
perfume of bonfires. But in spite of the beauty of the 
autumn landscape, Phyl's spirit was not altogether at rest. 

“What do you suppose Aunt Marcia’ll say if she gets 
home and finds my note?” she murmured uneasily. 


> eyes were fastened upon the road unrolling back- 
ward between gnarled tree-trunks, purple-pink and 
yellow foliage, and the matchless scarlet of barberries. 

“Probably won't get home. She said ‘Monday’ in her letter. 
Did you ever see anything like that red creeper climbing 
up those oaks?” 

“Mrs. Holt said she’d leave the key under the doormat,” 
went on Phyl. “I hope it’s there. When she gets home, I'll 
have to explain to her about Aunt Marcia.” 

“She'll understand perfectly, and be glad we came, any- 
way.” Meg's tone was final. 

They jogged along in silence for a few moments. 

“The Vanderbeek Estate must be an enormous place,” 
the younger girl commented. “We've gone miles since we 
came through the gate. Where’s Sleepy Hollow from here?” 

“I don't know, but I don’t think it’s far,” said Phyl. “I 
think we can walk to it.” 

Let’s go there first thing tomorrow morning.” 

“All right,” Phyl agreed. ‘And there are stacks of other 
things to see—Tarrytown, and Washington Irving’s home, 
and the little old church where the Headless Horseman 
scared Ichabod Crane.” 

The cart entered another stretch of 
woods, then snailed between the roots of 
two great oaks at a sharp turn of the road. 
Before them, unexpectedly, as through a 
doorway, they saw the sunlight of golden- 
rod in an open field, with a white cottage, 
red-roofed, standing knee-deep in the 
grass. A bed of nasturtiums bordered the 
brick foundation, and from a sleeping- 
porch on the second floor a fox terrier 
barked excitedly. 

“It's like the cottage of the Three 
Bears,” cried Meg. She jumped to the 
ground and ran at a jog-trot beside the 
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cart. “That's their little dog! Here, Rex! Here, Rex!’’ she 
shouted as she raced through the meadow. 

Phyl paid the driver. “That man’s awfully rough-look- 
ing,” she whispered to her sister as she fitted the key into 
the lock. 

“He’s all right,” said Meg. ‘Open the door! Shut your 
eyes and let it burst upon us! Oh, Phyl, isn’t it lovely?” 

The girls stormed over the sill. “Isn’t it precious? Isn’t 
it sweet?” they cried, running from one room to another. 
The cottage echoed with their excited voices, and the muf- 
fled barking above grew more vociferous. Apparently Rex 
was a prisoner on the sleeping-porch. 

“This living room is my ideal,” declared Phyl. 

It was a lovely room, with pale cream walls, and bright 
valances figured in blue and black and soft red, over the 
windows. A red lacquer clock ticked softly on the old- 
fashioned mantel, and a pair of dark-blue vases flaunted 
autumn leaves. Thin white curtains rustled and puffed in 
the crisp October air. 


Bows of nasturtiums stood in the deep window sills 
in the dining room; there was a tiny kitchen, delightful 
in black and white, and a storeroom with barrels and boxes, 
and a few garden tools to which the dried earth still clung. 
The Holts must have been gone only an hour or so, for 
the windows were wide open. The late afternoon sun stream- 
ed across the floors. 

Meg was already bounding up the stairs. ‘I'm going to 
let Rex in!” 


An hour later the two householders emerged from their 
front door, and gazed with feelings of blissful possession 
over their new domain. 

“It was sweet of you to let me have the room with the 
sleeping-porch,” said Meg, hugging her sister’s arm. “I'm 
going to sleep out there tonight.” 

“Why, Phyl!” she exclaimed suddenly. ‘There's a large 
old building right across the road! What is it? I was so 
off-my-head about the cottage I never noticed it till this 
minute.” 

“Mrs. Holt told me about that,” said Phyllis. “It’s the 
old Wyndham Inn. It’s been empty for years. She said that 
when Mr. Vanderbeek bought this tract of land, he closed 
up the inn. This cottage was on the land too, you know, so 
he rented it to her.” 

“The inn is a spooky old place,” said Meg. ‘Some of the 
windows are boarded up, and the shutters are falling to 
pieces and hanging by a thread. Look at that grapevine! It's 
so enormous that it’s pulled one side of the porch down 
to the ground, and the steps, too!” 

But Phyl was not listening. “I've got an idea,”” she said. 
“Let's name our house. Let’s call it Goldenrod Cottage. 
Don’t you think that’s good?” 

“Couldn't be better!” 

“And I have another good idea,” said Phyllis. “Let's carry 
the living-room table out on the porch, and eat our supper 
outdoors. We'll bring out candles, and it'll be heaps of fun.” 

“Grand!” agreed Meg. ‘‘Let’s eat as soon as we can get 
our meal ready. The sun’s going down now, and I'm hungry 
enough to bite nails.” 

By the time Phyl had made a fruit salad, and Meg had 
proudly placed Nancy's roast chicken and chocolate cake 
on the daintily-set table on the porch, it was almost dark. 
The sisters slipped into their white sweaters before sitting 
down to the feast, for the October evening was bracingly 
cool. In the quiet air, the candle flames burned steadily. 

Meg put in an extra large forkful of stuffing. “Funny 
how elegant food always tastes outdoors,” she remarked in 
a slightly muffled voice. ““There’s only one thing here that 
disappoints me,” she continued. ‘And that’s the way Rex 
behaves. We're both so crazy about dogs that they usually 
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take to us on sight. But Rex doesn’t. He barks and snarls 
every time I look at him. And upstairs he cornered me in 
the hall and snapped at my ankle.” 

“‘He’s just the same with me,” said Phyllis. “But I know 
what's the matter. He hasn’t been introduced, and he prob- 
ably thinks we're a pair of burglars.” 


M* grinned. “I’ve a theory that he’s not a dog at all, 
but some sort of spirit masquerading in the form of a 
fox-terrier. Irving said this country was full of witches and 
queer things.” 

The little witch-dog did act queerly. He sat upright on 
his short tail, erect as a squirrel, folded his front paws 
across his breast, and danced and slid around the table from 
one girl to the other, begging for food. His hind quarters 
made a scuffing sound on the porch as he went, and he 
snapped eagerly at the morsels the girls dangled above his 
nose. 

“All the same, I’m getting kind of used to him,” 
Meg went on. “He’s cute. This is a queer place. When I 
brought the candles out just now, both of them were upside 
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SHE SEIZED THE TABLECLOTH 
BY ITS CORNERS, AND DISHES, 
CHICKEN AND CAKE ROLLED 
INTO A HEAP IN THE MIDDLE 


down in the sticks. Doesn’t that make you think of goblins?” 

Phyl’s eyes were fastened on the wall of impenetrable 
darkness surrounding the lighted porch. Only a half hour 
before, going out and in as they prepared their feast, they 
had noticed with delight the fading sunset afterglow, a cool 
lemon-yellow band at the horizon, changing above into 
apple-green. But at the moment Meg lighted the candles, 
all this was shut out as if an unseen hand had drawn around 
them curtains of deepest black. velvet. Now, strain one’s 
eyes as one would, nothing could be seen beyond the porch 
railing, not even outlines of trees against the sky. 

The witch-dog also turned his head and, with cocked 
ears, gazed long and disturbingly into the blackness. 

“I suppose we can be seen for a mile out here,” said 
Phyl. ‘““We must look like something on the stage, with this 
white tablecloth and our white clothes and the candles. 
We're certainly conspicuous!” 

“If anyone were here to see,” answered Meg. 

“There are a couple of things I forgot to tell you,” con- 
tinued Phyl. “Mrs. Holt said that in case of any trouble we 
could call the Vanderbeek office on (Continued on page 43) 
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Dressing to Type 


Do your clothes express the kind of girl you are? A well-known fashion 
expert discusses the fundamentals of dressing in relation to personality 


By ELIZABETH MACDONALD OSBORNE 


like to others? Do you know? Perhaps you are so 

busy picturing the kind of girl you would like to 
be that you’ve never stopped to think what kind you are. 
Time to do it right now, and I'll give you some questions 
that will help. 

Are you slender and wiry and full of spirit? Do you like 
to play games, and do you work hard to win? Good. You're 
the active type. 

Would you rather read a book than do almost anything 
else? Do you like to swing out on the wings of your imagi- 
nation and live in a make-believe world? Fine, but danger- 
ous. You're the dreamy type. 

Are you little and not strong? Do you sometimes wonder 
how others can do so many things, and wish you were big 
and athletic? Then you are the dainty, delicate type that can 
be a delight or a misfortune, so be on your guard. 

Perhaps you are quite the opposite; inclined to be fat; 
not bursting with new ideas, but 
quite willing to do what the 
others are doing; liking most 
everything just as it is, and laugh- 
ing a great deal. Excellent. You're 
the good-natured type that is 
welcome anywhere, but do get 
some one to help you understand 
what sensible meals consist of. 
The chances are you are eating 
too much of something. 

But, after all, this article is 
about Dressing to Type, and it’s 
time I began to talk about 
clothes. 

The active girl who is thin and 
wiry can wear perky clothes. Her 
frocks and her coats can be jaun- 
ty; sweaters and plaited skirts, 
well-tailored riding shirts left 
open at the neck, simple clothes 
with lots of stitching and saucy 
lines ; all these are for her. Crisp 
angles can lie in her frocks, but 
not in her hats. They must be 
just the opposite. A soft felt rid- 
ing hat with gently rolling brim 
will do, a real Scotch beret, ar a 
leghorn with a colored bow. 
They should be simple and grace- 
ful, but not angular. 

The thoughtful girl can wear 
clothes that are a little less im- 
personal (although young girls 
should never dress as individu- 
ally as their mothers). She may 
have a little more softness and 
imagination, fewer angles and 
more grace; sashes, deep collars, 
puff sleeves, full skirts, hair 4 la 


Wit kind of girl are you, and what do you look 
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Alice-in-Wonderland, and tiny prints. Certain fabrics suit 
her well, challis, batiste, crépe de Chine, or any of the 
crépes, be they cotton or wool. 

The small, dainty girl has her fabrics, too. Dotted Swiss 
was made for her. Her frocks should be plain, rather than 
printed, but of the most delicate colors. There is a great 
difference between pale and delicate, and I do not mean 

ale. A delicate color, although not intense nor brilliant, is 
full of life, and is not spiritless. Petal pink, powder blue, 
maize yellow, and tulip-leaf green provide variety for sum- 
mer and parties, whereas dark blue is her best choice for 
winter. It will not be enough for the dainty girl to be just 
averagely clean. She must go beyond that. Her lingerie, skin, 
and hands must be noticeably clean, if she is to make so 
much of her delicacy that others will admire it. 

The plump girl has to be careful, too, though she can be 
genuinely attractive so long as she does not let herself be 
really fat. She'll be far happier and more pleasing to others 
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if she keeps that healthy peaches-and-cream skin and those 
firm rounded arms, without acquiring creases and little rolls 
of flesh. No tiny, upturned, round brim for cheeks like hers. 
A medium and irregular brim is necessary. Frocks must be 
simple and well tailored, with all accent lines going up and 
down in vertical fashion. The collars of shirts must have 
long points—anything other than an even round. The necks 
of dresses, too, must follow the same rule. They may be 
square, pointed or oval, but not round. On your life, NOT 
ROUND. This girl will wear blues and greens well, small- 
ish checks and narrow stripes, but plain fabrics and dark 
colors are safest. Anything that makes her skin glow, as it is 
capable of doing, and that 
makes her comfortable so 
she can forget herself, is apt 
to be a success. She, too, must 
value soap and water highly, 
for half her charm lies in 
looking well scrubbed. 

When I was describing 
this girl, I said she probably 
laughed often. There is 
something about the extra 
padding over those intricate 
wires called nerves that 
makes the world seem a 
merrier spot, and laughing a 
natural part of living. That 
is why the plump girl must 
be sure to have a pleasing 
laugh. Of course it must not 
be affected—but, after all, it 
is not natural to tie yourself 
in knots and make queer 
squeaks, nor is it natural to 
shriek when amused. Check 
up on that. 


Sp this is general, and 
it’s time to get down to 
specific cases. Are you very 
tall and slim? In that case, 
you can wear anything that 
is suitable to the occasion. 
You'll look well in sweaters, 
or blouses and skirts. You 
can wear plaids, and capes, 
and suits with short jackets. 

Are you good-looking, 
and do you wear clothes 
well? Then I have a word 
of warning for you. See to 
it that your clothes make you 
look attractive, but don’t try to be too modish. Leave ex- 
tremes and fads to a cheaper type of girl. It is not good taste 
for young girls to be too smart, or too individual. I might 
say it is not smart to be too modish. The well-bred girl looks 
as if she considered clothcs a mere incident. It is really quite 
an important trick to learn, since women as well as girls 
seem much better poised, and far more comme il faut, if 
they are truly rather casual about thcir clothes except when 
planning and acquiring them. 

Do you wear glasses? If so, that settles your choice of 
clothes for the present. But first, let me ask you something. 
Is it necessary for you to wear them all the time? If the doc- 
tor has told you to wear them in school, don't keep them 
on when you are not using your eyes for close work. In 
other words, when you play, when you walk, when you talk, 
take them off, unless the oculist has advised you to wear 
them on these occasions. The reason is a long story and not 
necessary here, but if you really want to look as well all your 





DUAL 


By SARA HENDERSON Hay 


Here’s a strange something, and queer as can be, 
That I'm one person for the world to see, 
But really and truly, there are two of me! 


And one would be wearing a gingham gown, 
And drawing the curtains when the sun goes down, 
In a little white house, in a little town. 


A little white house where the lamplight gleams 
On gay old chintzes, and black oak beams, 
A friendly house that is filled with dreams. 


One would go softly, with lowered gaze, 
And turning her feet into quiet ways, 
With a nun’s procession of still white days— 


But, oh, there’s one, when the moon is red, 
And all good folk are at home in bed, 
Would be out roaming the fields instead. 


There’s one would see that the wind had laid 
A gift of leaves in the doorsill’s shade, 
And never think if the beds were made. 


There’s one cares nothing for a hearth fire lit, 
But who never saw a road where shadows flit 
Without a longing to follow it. 


Here’s a strange something, and queer as can be, 
That I’m one person for the world to see, 
While really and truly, there are two of me! 
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life as the gods intended, take care to wear your glasses only 
when you have to. On the other hand, if you’ve been told 
by an oculist to keep your glasses on all the time, do so by 
all means, for eyesight is a very precious possession without 
which we are sadly hampered. Accept that as one of the 
necessities, and plan your course so that glasses will not 
detract. 

You may dress like the active girl, the plump girl, or even 
the thoughtful girl, but you may not have the frills of the 
petite one. Usually you will look better in simple tailored 
clothes. Have well shod feet, but don’t indulge in high- 
heeled, dressy shoes. (No young girl looks well in high 
heels except at a party, and 
even then she looks smarter 
in low-heeled slippers.) For 
the same amount of moncy 
that a fur-collared coat would 
cost, you can buy a furless 
coat with unusually good 
lines, and have enough left 
for a gay scarf—perhaps 
two, a jaunty wool plaid for 
school, and a brilliant silk 
one for more formal occa- 
sions. Berets and brimless 
hats must be passed by, and a 
becoming, slightly irregular 
brim selected instead. 

Are you having your teeth 
straightened ? You, too, will 
do better to avoid frills. You, 
too, should wear aristocratic 
clothes. Such a wardrobe will 
be small, simple, and so 
carefully chosen that you 
will never look overdressed. 
A well-bred and well-dressed 
girl is mot stared at. Each 
costume will be correct and 
nice of its kind, without 
being extreme. For instance, 
a well-cut cotton blouse, or 
smartly fitting sweater, will 
be better with a suit than an 
elaborate silk one. 

Do your features happen 
to be homely ? If so, you have 
an opportunity of doing 
something very interesting; 
of making yourself over to 
such an extent that ten years 
from now people who have 
not seen you in the meantime 
will not recognize you. I’m not referring to cosmetics, nor 
facial surgery; it is something far more subtle than that. It 
has been done more than once, and there is a deal of satis- 
faction in it. You must develop all the other qualities that 
make one good-looking, and there are a great many of them. 
The list does not belong in this article, but you can begin 
by acquiring lovely hair and a perfect complexion. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs will give you information to start on. 
You must go slowly, thoroughly, and above all intelligently. 
In the meantime, Icarn to dress smartly and distinctively. 
It will take time, and you must master the former first. Try 
it. It’s the most thrilling game I know. Some of the most 
attractive women today have homely features, but we never 
notice the irregularity, for there are so many other fascinating 
qualities which hold our attention. 

Have you oily hair, or a noticeable amount of dandruff? 
This is unnecessary and unforgivable. You will never look 
well-dressed so long as it continues. (Continued on page 33) 
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A Message to Girl Scouts 


The National President of Girl Scouts, Inc, has a heart-to- 






heart talk with AMERICAN GIRL readers about growing up 


EAR GIRL SCOUTS: 
As I sit writing this message, on this 


lovely day, I hope that many of you are in 
camp, or going to camp. One learns so many 
things by living together out-of-doors. When a 
girl is a good camper, she has added to her way 
of living a most important thing. I wonder if you 
know what I mean? She has learned the ability 
to live happily, well, and selflessly in new and 
unusual surroundings, and, accepting her full re- 
sponsibility, helped to make camping a lovely ex- 
perience for herself and her camp mates. 

What do we mean by full responsibility? No 
girl can be a successful member of any group, 
be it her family, her church, or school group, 
unless she is willing to accept some sort of re- 
sponsibility for the smooth running of those 
groups. 

I have just looked up the meaning of that word, 
“responsibility,” in my dictionary. Responsibility 
is a duty, or trust; being responsible is to show 
ability to meet our obligations. You girls who are 
doing that most exciting of all 
things, “growing up,” would do 
well to pause in the middle of 
your adventures and ask your- 
selves, am I showing any ability to 
meet my obligations? And that 
brings another thought to my 
mind. What is a girl's obligation? 
We certainly have, all of us, ob- 
ligations. We owe something, and 
I do not mean money, to our fam- 
ily and friends, and to our environ- 
ment, something deeper, more last- 
ing, more difficult of accomplish- 
ment than just paying back a dime 
or a nickel that we have borrowed. 

Take, for instance, our mothers. They have cared tender- 
ly for us, wept and prayed over us, striven and made sac- 
rifices for us; our fathers have worked so that the fine and 
necessary things of life might be ours; are we not under 
an obligation to make full return for all that loving, un- 
selfish care? Of course we are, and of course we are going 
to pay our debt. You will know as you grow older, how 
best to pay it. But you have something more to do in your 
growing up than just to meét and pay your debt to your 
family; you will have to accept some sort of responsibility 
for the part you are going to play, increasingly as you 
grow, in life itself, not your life only, but that of the 
world about you. 

This “growing up” is a serious and complicated busi- 
ness. It is much more complicated than it was when I was 
young. Life moves so fast today, rather like a river rushing 
through a narrow rocky ravine that I saw once in Switzer- 
land. It was going so fast that it fell all over itself, and it 
splashed me and everyone else in its mad rush. 

Today you young people are doing just that same thing; 
you are falling over yourselves in a mad rush to go some- 
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EDEY 


where and see 
something, and 
how you do 
splash! What are 
you rushing to 
do? Doyou know, 
yourselves ? 

When I was a 
little girl, living 
in this same vil- 
lage, and I want- 
ed to go to the 
next town to buy 
a new hair ribbon, 
or a pair of shoes, 
we had to drive 
there, in a buck- 
board, with a 
horse; and it was 
an affair of hours. 
We proceeded in 
a leisurely manner, and looked about us as we went. Today 
I went over and back in my car, in a few moments. I saw 
nothing but the road, either going or coming, and I really 
gained nothing for my haste. 


HAT are you girls going to do about this mad rush- 
ing? It will soon be your responsibility to help to make 
a safer, saner world for yourself and your children to live in, 
a world where people can see the beautiful things of life 
that take time to see and appreciate, and do the kindly, help- 
ful things that require time and patience to accomplish. 
I once read a lovely thing in a magazine, about speed. 
It began “Speed is the great refusal to live’; and later, 
“Speed carries us away from quiet songs and tried friends.” 
I am sure that none of you wish to refuse to live. You want 
to live in the very finest sense of the word. Live, and give 
others the right -to live; and to do that, you must be pre- 
pared to accept life's responsibilities, and be able to repay its 
obligations. In living you will want tried friends; compan- 
ions who have measured up to what is best in life. You will 
need friends young in years, and (Continued on page 35) 
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for it’s fun to be busy when 
all doing the same thing, in 
















HONOR 1S TO BE TR oD 


YOUR GIFT WILL 
INTERLOCK WITH 
OTHER GIFTS 
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TO COMPLETE 
THIS JIG-SAW 


U aa 


MR. WILLIAM F. BIGELOW, EDITOR OF 
“GOOD HOUSEKEEPING,’ APPROVES THIS 
GIRL SCOUT’S TWO-EGG CAKE BATTER 












GIRL SCOUTS OF RAHWAY, NEW 
JERSEY FOUND THAT A FINE 
WAY TO RAISE MONEY WAS TO 
SELL THE PIECES OF THIS 
THOUSAND-PIECE JIG-SAW 
PUZZLE, AND THEN LET THE 
BUYERS FIT THEM TOGETHER 


NOSE. 
THE | 


MRS. FREDERICK EDEY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
GIRL SCOUTS, EN JOYS ACUP OF TEA AT THE 
“LITTLE HOUSE,” IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


ALL KINDS OF HANDICRAFT ARE TAUGHT AT CAMP SHA- 
DOWBROOK, BIG BASIN, CALIFORNIA—STRAW SEATS, 
PAPER LAMPSHADES, AND BIRCHBARK BOWLS AND BOXES 





ut|W ork into Play 


when\band of jolly companions are 
ng, in same breexy Girl Scout way 


A GIRL SCOUT IS A FRIEND FVEN TO THE 
ODDEST ANIMALS. THIS TINY LIZARD IS 
QUITE AT HOME ON THE GREEN UNIFORM 


IN MAKING A PATCH-WORK 
QUILT, TRY THE OLD WAY 
OF USING UP THE FAMILY 
SCRAPS IN ONE OF THE 
TIME-HONORED DESIGNS: 
THEN YOU WILL HAVE A 
REALLY DIFFERENT QUILT 
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THEREMPRICK TO 
GETTIN@TE OF A 
HALLOW APPLE, 
BUMPTEING WITH 
YOUR FAD AND 
pusH BH Your 
NOSE. BTEADIES 
THE T APPLE 


A GIRL SCOUT EX-BROWNIE OF SALT 
LAKE CITY, UTAH COMES BACK TO 
ENTERTAIN HER BROWNIE FRIENDS 


A GIRL SCOUT IS READY TO HELP, BUT IT’S MUCH MORE FUN 
TO BE HELPFUL IN COMPANY, AS THESE SCOUTS OF TROOP TWO, 
CUMBERLAND, MARYLAND FIND IN THEIR RED CROSS WORK 








SUNDAY—GIRL SCOUTS OF WICHITA, KANSAS SEND US 
A SERIES OF PICTURES FOR THE WEEK. HERE THEY PRE- 
PARE TO ATTEND CHURCHES OF VARIOUS DENOMINATIONS 


Girl Scout Week in Washington 


HERRYDALE, VIRGINIA: The reason for writing this let- 
* ter is to tell you about Girl Scout Week in Washington, D.C. 

On Saturday, October twenty-eighth, all Districts were to 
have their exhibits on display. Mrs. Henry Wallace and her daugh- 
ter, Jean, wife and daughter of the Secretary of Agriculture, opened 
Girl Scout Week on Saturday. 

On Sunday the Girl Scouts went in uniform to their respective 
churches; or if a troop meets in a church, it was asked to attend 
that church in a body. 

On Monday, October thirtieth, District Four cooks baked and 
decorated the birthday cake for the Brownie party the next day. 

One Brownie from each pack was invited to the Juliette Low 
birthday party on Tuesday. Cake and orange juice were served to 
the Brownies. Mrs. Dall, daughter of President and Mrs. Roosevelt ; 
Mrs. William Taft, Honorary Vice-President; Mrs. Woodrow Wil- 
son, also an Honorary Vice-President; and Mrs. Roper, wife of the 
Secretary of Commerce, visited the National Little House. 

Wednesday, November first, was Thrift Day, with District 
Seven in charge. Girls were making rag and stocking rugs, quilts, 
and reconditioned clothes. Troop Fifty-five exhibited vegetables 
they had canned. Mrs. Gann visited on Wednesday. 

Thursday, District Two Hostess Scouts made sandwiches, cook- 
ies, and cakes, and poured and served tea. Mrs. Ickes, wife of the 
Secretary of the Interior, was present. 

On Friday, November third, District Six was in charge. Vacation 
garments made by the girls were shown; rolling bandages for the 
Red Cross was demonstrated. Mrs. Frederick Edey, National Pres- 
ident of the Girl Scouts, visited the Little House. 

Saturday, Districts One and Three had a First Aid demonstra- 
tion, and a Home Nurse patient was cared for in the guest room. 

Visitors were welcome at any time during the week. There was 
a guard of six girls at the door to salute and welcome all who came 
or went. These girls escorted the guests to their cars. There were 
other girls inside to explain the exhibits and rooms. 

The Little House is a lovely place. There is a cafeteria in the 
basement; on the first floor are a kitchen, dining alcove, dining 
room, and living room; and on the second floor are the office, 





MONDAY 
GIRL SCOUT SHOULD KNOW 
HOW TO HANDLE A BROOM 


“OUR 






Service Days 


October twenty-eighth through 








TUESDAY—-HANDICRAFT: A 
CLEVER AND USEFUL BIRD- 


HOMEMAKING: A 


FEEDER MADE BY HAND 


STAR REPORTER 


Don't forget that the best news report on Girl Scout 
activities is published in this space each month. The 
writer, who is the Star Reporter of the month, receives a 
book as an award. For the Star Reporter's Box, your story 
should contain two to three hundred words. 


AYE M. DAUBERT of Troop Two, Slatington, Penn- 

sylvania has the honor of being named Star Reporter for 
October. Faye writes: 

“As all Girl Scouts know, in 1933 Girl Scout Week was 
celebrated from October twenty-ninth to November fourth. 
All over the world different Girl Scouts celebrated in many 
different ways. Let me tell you of the exciting way in which 
our troop passed this week. 

“Sunday evening, October twenty-ninth, we held a ‘Scout's 
Own’ and Investiture Service. Selections were read and songs 
were sung in memory of Julictte Low’s birthday. Six new 
girls joined our troop at this time. 

“Tuesday evening, October thirty-first, the Girl Scouts 
entered the Hallowe'en parade. We were dressed as Red 
Cross Nurses, and we received hearty applause from the 
spectators. We also received a five-dollar prize. After the 
parade, a Hallowe'en party was held at the home of our cap- 
tain. Every Girl Scout went home that night with a happy 
heart and a smiling face. 

“Friday afternoon and evening, November third, we pre- 
sented the play, How Saint John Come to Bencer’s School, 
and the sketch, Lend a Hand, in the High School Audi- 
torium. Everyone enjoyed our program and declared it a 
great success. One-half of the profits that we received were 
given to the Welfare Association. 

“We didn’t do anything special on Saturday, the last day 
of Girl Scout Week, but I am sure that every girl in our 
troop spent that day living the happy memories over again.” 
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a bedroom, a bathroom, guest room, and 
a nursery. All who come to Washington 
should visit it. 

Troop 58 PHYLLIS MOORE 


“My Country ’Tis of Thee” 


Cuicaco, ILLINOIS: Our troop has cnly 
been registered for about six months, but 
when Girl Scout Week arrived the girls were 
more than eager to do their share in making 
it a success. Here in Chicago where people 
have so many forms of recreation, so many 
benefits and bazaars, we found it rather diffi- 


WEDNESDAY— 
THRIFT: A GIRL 
SCOUT WHO 
HER 
STOCKINGS 
SHOULD BE 
WEALTHY AND 
IS CERTAINLY 
A WISE LASSIE 


for Girl Scouts 


November third will be Girl Scout Week this year 


THURSDAY—HOSTESS: 
EVEN A VERY SMALL 
SCOUT SHOULD KNOW 
HOW TO RECEIVE A 
CALLER GRACIOUSLY 































FRIDAY—-COMMUNITY 
SERVICE: THIS FINE 
POSTER HELPED THE 
GIRL SCOUTS OF WICH- 
ITA WITH THEIR 
ANNUAL COLLECTION 


SATURDAY—HEALTH: 







ne- cult to find anything within our means that AFTER A WHOLE DAY 
for was unusual, and would interest a number of OF GAMES SHE IS UN- 
people. TIRED, AND READY FOR 
was At last we got an idea. We decided to give THS NEXT DAY'S FUN 
rth. an entertainment for the people at the Epis- 
any copal Home for the Aged. 
niche On November fourth about twenty of our 
Girl Scouts turned out. All of the program 
; went over all right, but I’m sure that there is 
It'S no Scout in our troop who will forget the ex- 
ngs pressions on the faces of those old ladies 
new when one of our girls “hit the nail on the 
head” by singing Put on Your Old Gray 
outs Bonnet. Those darling people all sat up and 
Red took notice of every word. 
the The other thing that impressed the girls 
ihe most was that,when we sang My Country 
'Tis of Thee, every lady in the room stood 
cap- up, some of them even with the aid of the 
iPPY arms of the chairs. It sent a little thrill up 
and down your back to see them so patriotic. 
pre Afterwards the superintendent took us 
ool, around the house, and showed us the differ- 
udi- ent rooms. We were hardly out of the Home 
it a when one of the girls suggested that we pay 
eo another visit to those dear folks in the near 
tuture. You may be sure we all seconded the 
po motion, so we have plans for an entertain- 
ay ment at Christmas with our friends at the 
on Episcopal Home for the Aged. A GIRL SCOUT EXHIBIT AT CIRCLEVILLE, OHIO FEATURING PRESERVES, 
un. Troop 192 ELEANOR PICKERT DRESSES, QUILTS, AND BRAIDED RUGS, MADE BY THE LOCAL SCOUTS 
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“Here's to You, 
Daisy Low!” 


Some unpublished memorzes of the founder of 
Girl Scouting, told by one of her own Scouts 


By KATHERINE OLIVE WRIGHT 


een, when fairies, imps, and witches 

fly about, is Girl Scout Founder's Day. 
For on that day, in 1860, Juliette Gordon 
(who grew up to be Mrs. Low), nicknamed 
“Daisy” by the many who loved her, was 
born in a square old home in Savannah, 
Georgia. 

If you are a Girl Scout, and if you love 
to bob for apples and get into ghost mis- 
chief, you should have the joy of reading the 
story of her life which is called Juliette Low 
and the Girl Scouts. And when you know 
her through the book, you will think with 
older Scouts who knew her personally only 
a few years ago, “Why, how appropriate 
that she was born on Halloween! Just like 
her to have chosen the day on purpose!” 

For no one ever enjoyed fun and adven- 
ture more than Mrs. Low. She deliberately 
selected a haunted castle for her home in 
Scotland, and used to hold Girl Scouts 
breathless with her ghost stories about it. 
Once she took some of the girls down into 
the huge kitchen of her Savannah house, 
and showed them, behind a modern stove, 
the wide hearth and Dutch ovens of a hun- 
dred years ago. She delighted in that old 
brick-floored kitchen, and it was easy to 
imagine the little Juliette running down 
there, after her birthday candles had been 
duly reflected in mahogany upstairs, for 
apple bobbing, charades and ghost fun, not 
to mention molasses candy pullings, aided 
and abetted by Liza Hendry, the enormous 
colored cook. 

“Little did I dream when I, myself, was 
young and tried these Halloween pranks that 
I should live to see that day turned into a 
Girl Scout Founder's Day,” she wrote once 
when begged to send a message through THE 
AMERICAN GIRL to Girl Scouts everywhere. 

Her old home still stands 
in Savannah for any Scout 
who goes there to see. Be- 
neath its great windows 
with their balconies of iron 
grille work, rose-and-white 
camellias bloom. Live oaks 
and chinaberry trees pat- 
tern the pavement with 
lace-like shadow. Within 
the house, high ceilings 
give a softened light and 
coolness. No wonder the 
young cadet, Robert E. Lee, 
used to come a-visiting. No 
wonder Thackeray stayed 
with Mrs. Low's grand- 
father long enough to write 
part of The Virginians. 

One of Mrs. Low’s clos- 


Te thirty-first of October, All Hallow- 


est friends says that fairies and angels pre- 
dominated over witches, the night little 
Juliette was born, though there must have 
been a few imps about, too. Fairies, this 
friend says, because, like the sleeping beauty, 
the child was gifted at birth. Charm, the 
imagination of the artist, and a rare sense 
of humor were among her many gifts. 
Angels, her friend says, had to do with her 
high courage, and the force of character 
which triumphed over “‘the slings and arrows 
of outrageous fortune,” her own deafness, 
and every obstacle in the way of giving the 
new movement to the girls of this country, 
once she found they wanted it. Mrs. Low 
enjoyed fairies and believed in angels. Like 
Lincoln, she drew her strength from spiritual 
sources. Hers were far horizons, wider than 
this world around which she helped, so 
greatly, to spread Girl Scouting. 

How did she do it? How did she kindle 
fires over so wide a country, and link its 
girls with the girls of the whole world? 
Read the book and see for yourself. You 
will follow the little Juliette through the first 
four years of her life, 
when the Civil War 
was raging around Sa- 
vannah; then you will 
see her playing with 
twenty cousins in the 
summer time, a ring- 
leader in their fun and 
fancy-dress parties; 


JULIETTE LOW, WHEN 
GIRL SCOUTING FIRST 
TOOK POSSESSION OF 
HER THOUGHTS. BE- 
LOW: MRS. LOW WITH 
SIR ROBERT AND 
LADY BADEN-POWELL 
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JULIETTE GORDON WITH A ONE- 
TIME STRAY DOG WHO APPEARS 
VERY PROUD OF HIS POSITION 


you will go with the beautiful, growing 
Juliette to a French boarding-school in New 
York; you will visit about the country with 
her as she comes to know East, West, and 
North, as well as she already knew the South 
of these United States; you will read of 
her marriage, and how she went to live in 
England; and how, one summer in her Scot- 
tish castle, she met Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
the founder of the Boy Scouts, and his sister, 
Miss Agnes. Later she met Lady Baden- 
Powell, and learned from the three of them 
that girls were asking for the same oppor- 
tunities of fun and usefulness that the Boy 
Scouts were enjoying. From her meeting with 
the Baden-Powells came 
the awakening of Juliette 
Low's interest in Girl 
Guiding. 

Her first Guides were 
about her Scottish castle. 
She noticed the  rosy- 
cheeked country girls go- 
ing down to Glasgow, as 
soon as they were grown, 
to become slaveys in the 
kitchens and factories. “I 
knew such life was death 
to them after the free, 
wholesome life of the 
mountains,” she used to 
say, “so I looked about 
for some means of keep- 
ing them at home, and 
helping them to earn a 
living at the same time.” 

She organized groups 
of girls and taught them 
spinning and weaving, 
first learning the entire 
process herself. Then she 
secured orders from her friends in London 
for the Scottish homespun which was greatly 
sought. 

The meetings would begin with a whop- 
ping big tea, the girls spinning, carding and 
weaving, Mrs. Low spinning inimitable yarns 
with her yarn. She saw that these girls had 
other needs besides work, and made a pro- 
gram for them to follow. Out of this, the 
Girl Scout laws gradually grew. 

About once each year she would dash 
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across the Atlantic to visit her family in 
Savannah. Accustomed to seeing her arrive 
with parrots, stray children, dogs, East In- 
dian whatnots, or merely a tiny suit case, 
they were not surprised when she cabled in 
1912, “I AM BRINGING HOME THE 
BIGGEST THING YET.” They merely 
met the boat with a truck, so the story goes. 

“Where is the biggest thing yet?’ some- 
one inquired, when fond greetings were over. 

“It's Girl Guiding!” Mrs. Low laughed. 
“And it is the biggest thing yet. You'll see!” 

Forthwith they began to see. That summer 
Juliette Low started the first troop in the 
garden behind the old house. The girls took 
to it like ducks to water. Friends all over 
Savannah were interested. Friends outside 
began to be. Inquiries came from Washing- 
ton. Mrs. Low dashed up there at her own 
expense. Next New York wanted to know 
about the new movement. Mrs. Low began 
going all over the country, and wherever 
she went, Girl Scouting sprang up, kindled 
by her own sparkling, convincing vision of 
it. During the war, she sold her pearls to 
pay expenses. 


ON’T force Scouting!” she used to warn. 

“If the girls like it and it is meant to 
grow, it will grow—naturally.” And it did 
grow almost miraculously. Before long Mrs. 
Low knew that her life work was cut out 
for her, and she had the look in her eyes 
of a person who is possessed by a great 
purpose. You can see it in her pictures. She 
had been a sculptor of note and had many 
interests, but now Girl Scouting was first and 
last with her. 

Those of us who became Girl Scouts in 
her day can so well understand how the 
game spread. Wherever she went, it was 
as though she lit a bonfire of enthusiasm, 
a fire that burnt up obstacles. It was such a 
simple, joyous thing she proposed and helped 
us to have, and yet such a big, useful thing. 
People worked indefatigably to put Girl 
Scouting across. Hers was the creative part; 
she was the originator, the implanter, the 
guardian; she kindled others, and wise per- 
sons saw the value of what she offered. Her 
nephew said of her, “She tackled the impos- 
sible with care-free vitality, overcoming the 
toughest obstacles by blandly ignoring 
them.” 

The First National Training School for 
Leaders was started by Mrs. Storrow at Long 
Pond, Massachusetts. Other camps and 
schools sprang up, and these never knew 
just when Mrs. Low might drop in for a 
Visit. 

When word went ‘round at Long Pond 
that she was coming, down along the water 
and up on the hill some such chatter as 
this would go on: 

“W ait till campfire this evening!” 

“Hope she tells a ghost story about her 
castle in Scotland.” 

“Hope she tells about her pioneer grand- 
mother and the Indians.” 

“Hope she tells more about what the 
Guides are doing in the war. Last time she 
said they were carrying messages, and help- 
ing feed the wounded.” 

Down along the lake and up on the hill, 
anticipation would grow keen, and pretty 
soon there'd be the sound of wheels, and 
Mrs. Storrow’s car would roll up before 
the camp house. A small lady in a brown 
uniform would step out. 

Knowing well that we should be at atten- 
tion in a neat row with trefoils twinkling 
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and shoes polished, nevertheless we would 
make a dash to greet her, in spite of drip- 
ping bathing suits or mussy blouses. She 
would be unmistakably delighted to see us 
and would salute gayly. The motley array 
would break into cheers and a song about 
“Daisy Low” and keeping her “in our 
hearts forever,” to the tune of Dixie. 

She used to look terribly pleased. You'd 
have thought it the first time anybody had 
ever paid her the slightest attention. And 
yet, hanging about her neck was a little sil- 
ver fish, which meant, we knew, that she 
was one of the four or five highest officers 
in the world movement, and that Sir Robert 
had hung it there. She'd go about greeting 
everybody, calling those by name whom she 
ever had seen before. 

In spite of a great knot of gold braid on 
the shoulder of her uniform, your glance 
didn’t rest there, but would be drawn to her 
face. Her genial, kind eyes looked straight 
through yours. Instantly you felt the charm 
and strength of her personality. The line 
of her cheek and her straight, beautiful 
mouth revealed the perception of the artist 
plus the strength of the leader. A spirited 
face, alive with purpose. 

Now she is shaking your hand. How does 
she ever remember your name, you wonder, 
meeting so many girls all over the country? 
She speaks and you answer, forgetting her 
deafness. She claps an ear trumpet to her 
ear, and everybody forgets she is deaf. Mer- 
riment is soon rife. She becomes a sort of 
Pied Piper, in whose presence the shyest 
little Girl Scout soon sheds her shyness. 
When you rush to your tent to wash your 
face, you can tell where Mrs. Low is each 
moment by the laughter that rises through 
the trees. You hurry out lest you miss some- 
thing. 

Sir Robert said of her humor that it was 
“not the mere idle joy of laughter, but the 
gift to see things in their right proportions.” 


AFTER supper, when our campfire leaps 

into the blue evening and our songs 
echo across Long Pond, Mrs. Storrow leads 
Mrs. Low to the story-teller’s seat. She looks 
very happy sitting there. She must realize 
how the movement is spreading. All those 
girls, waiting eagerly in a ring, will go back 
to their various parts of the United States, 
many of them to start Girl Scout troops 
in their home towns. 

What a story-teller she is, a natural born 
one! One moment she has us shouting with 
amusement, the next shaking with terror, or 
imbued with pioneer heroism. Night will 
merge the trees and blot out the lake while 
we listen. The flames leap higher, the big 
log breaks in a shower of sparks. 

Perhaps she tells how Scottish girls use 
signaling as a step-saver, when they want 
to talk from the high mountain passes to 
friends in the valleys. Once she told us of 
driving her Ford over a dangerous moun- 
tain road in Scotland, her little dog on the 
seat beside her. She was never a good driver, 
and this time her thoughts were far away 
when, suddenly, she found her front wheels 
dangling over the edge of a cliff. She suc- 
ceeded in stopping, but so precarious was 
her position that she did not dare move 
lest she topple the car into the ravine. She 
blew her horn, but no help came. Presently 
her little dog leaped lightly into the heather 
and ran away barking. In a short time he 
came trotting back, bringing a man to the 
rescue. It was a case (Continued on page 39) 








Fun—romance—action a ‘plenty 


“RED DAVIS” 


Returns Oct. Ist 


Monday—Oct. Ist—that’s the big night! 


“Red Davis” and his fun-makers will be 
back on your radio. 


Don’t say we didn’t warn you... Red's 


new series is going to be even more interest- 
ing than before. So clear the air waves and 
stand by. You don’t want to miss a single 
episode when** Red Davis,” the woman hater 
who always has a girl—the red-blooded 
American athlete—goes back into action! 


If you tuned in last year, you know that 


means lots of laughs... happy moments 
crowded with dramatic happenings. And if 
you have never heard ““Red Davis” on the 
air, it’s time you got acquainted. You'll like 
| Red and his family, his girls and chums. 

They'll seem like old friends from the start. 


NBC - WJZ Network 


COAST TO COAST 
MON., WED., & FRI. NIGHTS 





Sponsored by the Beech-Nut Packing Company, Cana- 
joharie, New York, makers of Beech-Nut Gum, Candies, 
' Coffee, Biscuits and other foods of finest flavor. 











TESTED PLAN FOR 
TROOPS RAISES 
MUCH-NEEDED CASH 


WESTFIELD, Mass.—The money prob- 
lem of most Girl Scout troops now is 
solved by the new 1934 AMERICAN 
GIRL-QUAINT SHOP PLAN. 


Every Leader whose troop needs 
new equipment, or wants cash for 
other purposes, is invited to mail cou- 
pon below, or a letter, for interesting 
details. 


Dollars Quickly Raised by 
American Girl-Quaint Shop Plan 


This Plan is the result of careful 
study, in order to perfect an ethical, 
dignified and practical plan which fits 
the needs of Girl Scout troops. 


WHITE’S QUAINT SHOP 
Westfield, Mass. 


has been selected as official source of 
supply under this Plan. Particulars 
will be submitted upon request. No 
obligation. 


Tear Out and Mail Coupon Below 
It will bring you full 


information. Send now. 


Wurte’s Quarnt SHop Q 2 
Dept. AG2 uick 





Westfield, Mass. 

Please send me full de- cash 
tails of the official 

AMERICAN GIRL-QUAINT SHOP PLAN 


for easily raising money for our troop. 
Leader 
Street 
City State 


Troop 

















E SIWACES ‘MOUNTING | 
| “CORNERS | 


¢+-TRANSPARENT 
The 





handiest way of 
mounting large photos, 
posters, maps, charts, or 
drawings, is to use the 
new Senior NuAce Corner 


Tt This popular style comes 
SENIOR in black, white, gray. 
green, red, sepia, and 
ivory, in packages of 40 
corners; gold and silver, 

24 to the pkg. 
For snapshots, stamps, posteards, ete., use the Regular 


or Junior style corners. In colors as above, 100 to the pkg. ; 
gold and silver, 60 to the pkg. Famous Transparent corners. 
80 to the pkg. 

Only 10¢ pkg. at dealers’ or 5 & 10¢ stores in T. 

or send us 10e (Canada 15¢) for pkg. and looming 


ACE ART CO., 24 Gould St., Reading, Mass. 








SAVE MONEY! 


see page 50 




















Make Your Own 


Clothes 


AMERICAN GIRL PATTERN 
£4230 INCLUDES TWO OTH- 
ER HAT PATTERNS FOR 20c. 


IN HEAD SIZES 21, 22, 23 


OR the first cool days and school days 
you'll want to look perky in something 
new that is quick and easy to make. 

What could be smarter than this jacket to 
go with that extra woolen skirt—especially 
when it’s topped off with this dashing beret 
of the same material ? 

First choice of material would be velvet- 
een, or velvet, but the jacket may also be 
made of duvetyn, flannel or crépe. Consult 
your pattern before purchasing materials to 
determine the amount required, then ask for 
one-half yard more for the beret. 

Identify each piece of the pattern by the 
perforated letters, and check these with the 
pattern lay-out on the “Construction Guide.” 
Now check the pattern with your own meas- 
urements—a pattern should be bought ac- 
cording to age, or bust measurement. Deter- 
mine length by pinning or holding the pat- 
tern up to you, and for any alterations neces- 
sary, refer to the article in the January issue 
of this magazine, and particularly to instruc- 
tions for pattern alterations given on your 
pattern “Construction Guide.” This guide is 
an important part of your pattern—for expe- 
rienced sewers as well as beginners—and 
from here on, it is well to follow it step by 
step to the completion of your jacket. 

Take care to see that your material is 
smooth and even before pinning the pattern 
to it—then follow the lay-out under ‘“Cut- 
ting Guide.” Pin carefully, keeping the pins 
in line with the edge of the pattern, then cut, 
using sharp scissors, taking long, even 
strokes. Observe all pattern markings indi- 
cated on the pattern, for darts, buttonholes, 
etc. If using velveteen, or any material which 
frays easily, it is best to mark notches with 
tailor’s chalk instead of clipping the material. 

Remove the pattern. Before doing any 
stitching, examine the sewing machine care- 
fully. Test the stitch, using a fine 
needle and thread matching your 
material. A perfect tension is es- 
sential in a well-made garment— 
seams must not pucker or draw 
because of tight tensions—and 
about 16 stitches to the inch is 


PATTERN E4713, 25c, 
INCLUDES SKIRT AND 
COAT. SIZES 12-42 




















By 
ELIZABETH 
ANTHONY 


a good length to use. Make 
darts at the back of the 
neck; gather fronts between 
notches at the shoulder; 
turn under edges at shoul- 
der line of sleeves, and 
baste—%3@ inch is allowed 
on the pattern for seams. Baste the top strip 
of sleeve to fronts and back, lapping edges 
34 inch, matching notches. Then stitch on 
the right side at the very edge. 

Continue by pinning, then basting in 
sleeves on the under side, matching under- 
arm notches; then stitch. Now join side 
seams, matching notches. Stitch from under- 
arm to cuff of sleeve—always stitch from 
top to lower edge of garment. 

Referring to your “Construction Guide,” 
in lower right-hand corner you will find il- 
lustrated four ways of finishing seams. For 
the shoulder seams and armhole, we suggest 
No. 4—the edges are held together and over- 
cast. For sleeves and side seams, if you are 
using velveteen, or velvet, we suggest that 
the seams be pressed open and edges over- 
cast, as shown in the first illustration. 

Now for the buttonholes, and they should 
be bound, of course. Follow “‘step by step in- 
structions” on the pattern, and detailed in- 
structions given in the January issue. 

Pin the pockets to position and stitch; 
make collar and attach to the neckline, taking 
care to match joining notches; finish lower 
edge of sleeve with bias facing. Stitch the 
facing to the right side of the sleeve, then 
turn to the under side; turn the edge under, 
and slip-stitch to the sleeve by hand; follow 
the guide for finishing hem at lower edge. 

Stitching is smart this year—and stitching 
on the collar, belt, top of pockets, and lower 
edge of the sleeve to a depth of about 1 inch, 
spacing rows of stitching ¥ inch, or 1/4 inch 
apart, would be effective. 

Berets also are smart this year, and 
with such a simple pattern — two pieces 
only—you'll want one to match every cos- 
tume. 

The three corded tucks in the 
crown make this beret doubly 
chic. Insert the cord lengthwise 
between the small perforations 
» on the pattern, and stitch close 

to the cord, using the cord- 
ing foot. Stitch a seam 
in the side crown, press 
the seam open, and over- 
cast the edges. Baste the 
crown to the side crown, 
matching double 
notches, and seam to the 
small perforations in the 
crown. Press the seam 
open, turn to the right 
side, and run a row of 
stitching on each side of 
the seam. Baste under 
3% inch at lower edge, 
and slipstitch the head 
band inside, using 1 inch 
wide grosgrain ribbon. 
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Dressing to Type 


(Continued from page 24) 

If you would be rid of it, do something 
about it. When you undress, shake your 
hair thoroughly—easy enough if your hair 
is short, but not difficult if long. Wiggle 
your scalp around with your finger tips to 
make it loose. Take hold of little pieces of 
hair, and pull them up from the scalp. A 
good stiff brush is a necessity. Those that 
come in sets are never stiff enough. The 
brush should have a wooden back with stiff 
black bristles, and be built for service. Just 
owning the brush, however, will do you 
no good. You must use it, and use it cor- 
rectly. Brush the scalp as well as the hair, 
and brush up away from the head, never 
down against it. Get the habit of brush- 
ing, pulling and shaking every night, and 
after a few months you and everyone else 
will notice the difference. 

Don’t be discouraged if your hair grows 
more oily at first, for it probably will, and 
may continue to do so for a month or more. 
But remember “Rome was not built in a 
day,” and poor hair cannot be converted 
into gleaming hair without trouble. 


\W HAT about your skin? If it is pimply 





or pasty, that is where your attention | 


must go first. While your skin is oily; you 


must avoid all fabrics with a shine; and if | 
pasty, you can wear only a few colors. Far | 


better to get over it. You are probably con- 
stipated. Most girls don’t know it when they 


are. For a good skin, it is necessary to have a | 


Probably | 


thorough elimination every day. 
more than you think is necessary. When this 
does not happen, your pores become clogged 
and stretched, and result in unseemly, big 
pores. To overcome constipation, drink your 


eight glasses of water daily, and eat figs be- | 


tween meals. Whenever you feel like eating 


candy or ice cream, substitute figs. A package | 


wrapped in cellophane can be kept in your | 


room, but don’t keep it long. EAT it. 
A good cleaning at night is the other 
necessity. It must be AT NIGHT. Forget 


your wash cloth. Make fluffy suds with warm | 


water and Castile soap, or some other soap 
that you know is pure. Wash your face 
thoroughly with your hands, getting your 
fingers into the cleft of your chin and 
around the wings of your nostrils. Wash it 
off with fresh warm water and then splash 
quantities of cold on your face and neck. 


Cold water is the most valuable tonic you | 


can have. 





There may be a few of you who cannot | 


use soap. All right, substitute a good cleans- | 


ing cream, but be sure the pores are thor- | 


oughly cleaned out. This recipe is so simple 
that it is usually neglected. Try it for a 
month and see what happens. 

If you have pimples habitually « on your | 


face, it is probably acne. To overcome this, 


avoid constipation; get eight or nine hours 
of sleep every night; sit on your hands or 
wear gloves, if that is necessary, to keep 
them away from your face; and don’t use 
a face cloth. If the pimples are still there 
after giving this a. fair trial, you must get 
some outside help. If you have pimples or 
freckles, don’t wear polka dots, or any 
spotted fabric. 

But I must speak of one other detriment 
to beauty, for it will keep the smartest 


clothes from looking well on you. It is like 


a bloodsucker that draws all the dash and | 
chic out of every (Continued on page 36) | 
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TED THE MOST 
POPULAR RADIO PROGRAM 


by thousands of school pupils 


LISTEN IN TO “BUCK ROGERS IN THE 25!# CENTURY” 


O WONDER thousands upon thousands 
N of girls voted for “ Buck Rogers in the 
25th Century” as their favorite radio pro- 
gram. When it comes to thrills, suspense 
and adventures— Buck Rogers is in a class 
by himself. 


October over the stations listed in the panel 
on this page. Read the schedule and don’t miss 
one fascinating chapter in this great program—a 
program which last year was voted the most 
popular one on the air by a and 
thousands of girls. 





As thousands of girls al- 
ready know, Buck Rogers was 
trapped in a mine in 1919 
when a cave-in shut off the 
shaft in which he was work- 
ing. For 500 years he was kept 
a prisoner— held in a state of 
suspended animation by a 
strange gas that filled the cave. 

Then, five centuries later, in 
the year 2419, the ground 


On These Stations 
Monday, Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday 
(See local paper for time) 
Waas Boston WKBW Buffalo 


weau Philadelphia 
WJAS i 
WOKO Alban 


Drink Cocomalt Regularly 
Tastes good—and is GOOD for you 


The Buck Rogers program is 
brought to you by R. B. Davis 
makers of Coco- 
urgh malt, the delicious chocolate 
flavor food-drink that helps to 
build strong bones, sound 
teeth, sturdy bodies. Cocomalt 
is sold at all good grocery, 
drug and department stores. 


York Company, 


oe “4, . fresh - entered WENS — High in food value—low in 
"4 ‘ge os f geen WHEC Rochester cost. For trial can, send name 

i. e iy eEesier ort ld of WFBM Indiasepolis and address, with 10¢ to cover 
e utter y ifferent wor oO KMBC Kansas City cost of ki , d mailin 

the 25th Centu WIEAs Lowovine RB Devs to, 4 

nye . KMOX St. Louis to R. B. Davis Co., Dept. 19-K, 

The thrilling story of his ad- WDSU N New Orie Hoboken, N. J. 

ventures will be broadcast 





beginning the first week of 


KTSA San A 
WGST Atlanta SERLD | Dallas 











Cocomalt is accepted by the Committee on Foods of the 
American Medical Association. Prepared by an exclu- 
sive process under scientific control, Cocomalt is com- 
posed of sucrose, skim milk, selected cocoa, barley 
malt extract, flavoring and added Sunshine Vitamin D. 


Gcomalt 


Prepared as directed, adds 70% 
more food-energy to milk 


























“CRACK-DOWN” JOHNSON 


The National Recovery Act, and the whole 
NRA set-up, expires on June 16, 1935. But 
President Roosevelt has no intention of scrap- 
ping the principles built into this organiza- 
tion. He has said he intends to present plans 
to Congress for a reorganized and permanent 
NRA. 

General Hugh S. Johnson, the NRA’s ad- 
ministrator, will have a guiding hand in re- 
shaping it. But in the NRA, the days of his 
thunderous activity are, doubtless, over. He 





won't dominate it as he did. “NRA is too big 
a job, now, for one man,” he has said. 

It's hard to think of an NRA not domi- 
nated by Johnson, threatening to ‘crack 
down” on trouble-makers. As its sponsor, 
he’s been one of the most resoundingly ef- 
fective figures ever in American public life. 
Working at top speed at the terrific job of 
trying to devise satisfactory codes for no 
fewer than seven thousand industries, he 
kept both his health and his sense of humor. 

Lots of people, seeing “Crack-Down” 
Johnson on the pinnacle of his sudden pres- 
tige, wondered how he got there. Here are a 
few facts about his high-voltage life. 

He had the sort of far-Western childhood 
that’s the dream of many a boy today. Born 
at Fort Scott, Kansas, he was taken by his 
father into northwest Oklahoma—then Okla- 
homa Territory. Part of this trip was made in 
a covered wagon. As a boy he learned to 
ride hard and shoot straight. He used to earn 
a few dollars by gathering up the sun- 
bleached bones of buffaloes, which were 
shipped East to make fertilizer. 

He dreamed of being a soldier. When, in 
his sixteenth year, the war with Spain broke 
out, he tried to run away and join the Rough 
Riders. But his father nabbed him at the rail- 
road station, and brought him home. 

The next year he entered West Point—the 
youngest member of his class. After gradu- 
ating as a second lieutenant, he did some sol- 
diering on the Texas border. At West Point 


he’d met Helen Kilbourne, daughter of a- 


colonel. In 1905, he married her. They had 
one child, a son. 

Eager for advancement, Johnson entered 
the army's legal department after studying 
law at the University of California. 

Before the United States went into the 





By Latrobe Carroll 


World War he helped to write the draft law. 
He was made a colonel on the General Staff, 
then a brigadier general. When the war 
ended he left the army. Some of the years 
that followed he spent as vice-president of a 
farm-machinery company, some as assistant 
to Bernard Baruch, the well-known financier. 

Hugh Johnson, as statistician for Mr. Bar- 
uch, gathered a mountain of facts about con- 
ditions in business and agriculture. He went 
with Baruch to the Democratic Convention 
in Chicago, was transferred to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt's staff after Roosevelt's nomina- 
tion, and supplied the future President with 
a mass of campaign data. 

To direct the NRA, President Roosevelt 
needed a combination of fact-finder, whip- 
cracking executive, and spellbinder. In John- 
son he found his man. 


SUNSHINE IN HARNESS 


Professor Colin G. Fink of Columbia Uni- 
versity in New York City, thinks we must 
work out a way to harness the sun's rays 
within a few generations—or go lightless 
and heatless. Water power, he says, can sup- 
ply only about one tenth of the energy our 
civilization needs, and deposits of coal, oil, 
and gas cannot be drawn on indefinitely. He 
has developed a photo-electric cell which, 
when exposed to sunshine, gives a measur- 
able amount of electricity. In such cells, he 
believes, may lie the key to the problem. 


TOUCH A BUTTON—UP YOU Go! 


Airplanes flying automatically — that's 
been a bright dream of engineers. Until a 
year ago such a dream was universally smiled 
at. From France, however, comes the assur- 
ance that a series of inventions which makes 








flying almost automatic has been undergoing 
tests for the past year—and has met them 
with unexpected success. 

Four French technical engineers devised 
the new gadgets. They can be installed in a 
plane of any make. An airplane thus equip- 
ped flies with almost no pitching or rolling. 
By pressing push-buttons the pilot can take 
off, fly horizontally, turn to the right, turn to 
the left, and land. It’s all supposed to be so 
simple that a child can fly safely. Perhaps, in 
a few years, lots of us may be “buttoning 


up. 
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NO LONGER CAGED—BUT “‘DITCHED”’ 


The new zoo in Paris, France, is said to be 
the most picturesque in the world. Water- 
filled moats and ditches immure the animals, 
instead of bars. There are three mountain 
groups: terraced rockeries. So visitors find 
themselves looking at a series of islands and 
steep, rocky hills instead of rows of cages. 

The highest mountain, which towers three 
hundred feet above the ground level, has 
quarters for mountain goats on its uppermost 





levels. Lions, tigers, and leopards live on its 
lower terraces, while under these are spacious 
studios in which artists can paint the big 
cats in natural poses, without being seen by 
them. 

In winter, the animals, particularly the 
great apes, are given sun-lamp treatments. 
Hooray for irradiated ‘chimps’! 


THE LONG, LONG TRAIL 


“To be happy, read a book, make a friend, 
take a walk,” a famous educator once wrote. 
And the growth of hiking clubs all over the 
nation shows that more and more people are 
following at least part of this advice. 

We've been told again and again by pessi- 
mists that the increasing use of motor cars 
means that Americans are getting soft and 
forgetting how to use their legs. But ardent 
walkers point out that quite the reverse is 
true. Automobiles, by driving hikers off the 
roads, have forced them to make a whole 
new network of trails through forests and 
mountainous regions. 

Walking through such wild country has 
proved so much more fun than old-style 
walking along dirt roads that, today, Amer- 
ica has many more enthusiastic hikers than 
twenty years ago. And lots of the walkers 
take advantage of their days in the open to 
learn something about trees, flowers, mosses, 
ferns, birds, butterflies, and moths. As a sign 
of the times, the king of all American trails 
is now nearing completion—the Appalachian 
Trail, which will have a total length of two 
thousand and seventy-five miles. Its northern 
end will be at Mount Katahdin, Maine, and 
its southern at Mount Oglethorpe, Georgia. 
What a challenge to our feet! 
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7 A Messa ge to | | AT LAST YOURE VISITING ME, SUE. (M SORRY 
B | | YOU COULDNT COME WHEN WE HAD THE WHY | WAS LIKE THAT ONCE. THEN MY 
Girl Scouts | | INTERSCHOLASTIC MEET. | WON THE 100- TEACHER TOOK ME IN HAND. SHE GAVE 
f | | YARD DASH ME THE TRAINING RULES USED BY 
(Continued from page 25) YOU ALWAYS WERE A WHIZ STAR ATHLETES 
those old in years and wise in experience. Do | AT ATHLETICS. 1M A DUD! 
not think that because you are young, you MY EVERLASTING COLDS BUT WHAT HAS THAT 
7 know! Older people's ideas seem out of date WEAR ME OUT, | GUESS TO DO WITH COLDS 
to you, perhaps; but the fundamentals of life | AND SNIFFLES ? 
/ are ever the same. They are as old as the ever- 
= lasting hills, and as enduring. You will want 








quiet in your living, quiet in which to look 
about you and see clearly before you take 
your next step. Your world, the part of it 
that is about you, will be a good world only 
if you help to make it good; only if you lay 
D” a fine, honest, clean trail for your children to | 
follow. 

When I was young, I had many ambitions. | 
» be ‘ | 
I wanted to be a great writer, and fine ora- 





































































tor; I wanted to travel; to paint beautiful | 
ae pictures; to sing in grand opera. Well—I 
cad write a little, talk a great deal, ’though no 
- one would ever accuse me of being an ora- | 7 
and tor; I have traveled some; at one time I sang JUST THIS! THE FIRST RULE WAS WASH BACK HOME — 
2008 well, but I never sang in opera, or came HANDS OFTEN_ ALWAYS BEFORE MEALS_ . 
anywhere near doing it; and I never painted WITH LIFEBUOY SOAP. YOU SEE LIFEBUOY HERES A LIFEBUOY AD 
1as a picture. But I have learned, I think, to live | REMOVES GERMS AND LESSENS YOUR THAT SAYS, SEND IN THE 
10st with people, and I have learned that ambi- CHANCES OF CATCHING COLD COUPON FOR A WASH-UP 
tions are good things to have. And one more - i CHART. "ITS A PERSONAL 
thing I have learned: there is something for THATS AN IDEA! I'M GOING DAINTINESS REMINDER” 
every one of us to do in this great beautiful TO USE LIFEBUOY. THEY WHERE'S MY PEN? 
world, and no one is too small to do her | SAY IT PROTECTS AGAINST 
share to make that world a better and easier | B.0.",TOO 
place to live in. No one can accomplish | 
things alone. We need companions, friends | 
old and tried, to help us; as Dean Arnold 
says, we need to hold on to hands as we go 
along the way. 
It is to you girls who are growing up to- 
a day that the next generation will look for a 
aan finer and, I hope, a simpler existence. I know | 
a you will not disappoint them. ZR 
1 by "Heed what you build with hand and 
tl : tongue, yh | 
po You who are young, you who are 
young.” 
_| A MONTH LATER— Conquer the colds that 
pp instead of colds 
. | \ stand in your way! 
end, 
rote. Co ver Contest News _ O: COURSE you can do a lot to help your- 
- the self to better health. That simple little rule 
> are Two hundred and sixty-two girls competed —cleaner hands with Lifebuoy, the germ-re- 
in the title contest for the August cover. The moving soap— goes a long way towards helping 
essi- winning title is “Sea-Gull and Sea-Gal,” sent | |{ you to keep fit! And here’s the Lifebuoy Wash- 
ae in by Betty Spaulding, of Hammond, Indi- | | Up Chart to help you keep tabs on yourself so 
and ana. Betty Spaulding will receive a book as | II that you never slip up- 
gy a prize. | || in this little health 
| the Other clever titles are “Golden Girl of the | = It’s a handy re- 
hole Sea,” “Riders of the Blue,” “Keeping Up | || minder for you. 
and With the Gulls,” “Surf-Bird,” “Neptune's | Mail the on || oe...) 
Daughter,” “A Modern Mermaid,” and pon for it now! : ~Se5 
has Water Nymph—1934.” Thirteen girls sent | [4);.-—._ —— Se , It will be sent 
style in “Queen of the Waves,” eight, “A Life on | [eS 0 | to your 
mer- the Ocean Wave”; four girls sent ‘Sea ‘e without a 
than Birds,” and five submitted “Birds of aj | 722-—-.— Selina telat etrelal cost. | Cope 
Ikers Feather.” | : 
n to | POSS SOS SESS eee eee E SEES REESE EE ESSE SESS EEE EEE: 
SSeS, If you think of a good title for this month's H ( This offer good in U. S. and Canada only) 
sign cover, send it to the Cover Contest Editor, | { LEVER BROTHERS CO., Dept. 1410, Cambridge, Mass. 
rails in care of THE AMERICAN GIRL, 570 Lexing- | : hg fo me - aoenety Wash-Up Chart and a school-size 
hian ton Avenue, New York City. You do not : EE 
two have to be a subscriber to enter the contest.| § Name. Age... -- 
thern Please print the title, and include only your s 
and name, address, age, and the date, on the same H Address = 
rgia. sheet. All entries must be mailed not later) {  ciy ae eS 
than October fifteenth. | Lwweeccccencecencscnnsecesce cence eewececcessnnns 
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“This price of 10 cents for 
the 1935 Girl Scout Diary 
is worth investigating. 


And I've heard it's even better than 
the last. Let's see. ‘Personal Informa- 
tion,” 'My Girl Scout Record’ — and 
with those clever illustrations. What's 


this? Real diary entries! M-m-m-m. | 


Right on through the year—all about 
a new Girl Scout in a new troop. You'll 
find it comforting to know that other 
new troops have trials and tribulations, 
too—and helpful to see how they man- 


aged to make a success of the troop. | 


It's just like a story. ‘Sky Maps,’ "Nests, 
‘Weights and Measures,’ ‘Knots,’ all 
your old friends, and new lists of books 
to read. Camp gadgets? Blank forms? 
Pages for memoranda? Yes, all there. 


"And to think—only a dimel!*" 
W 391. 


"*P.S. to leaders especially. Give Girl 
Scout Diaries for Christmas." 


National Equipment Service 


CIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
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(Continued from page 33) 
costume. Are you round-shouldered? If so, 
don’t waste time trying to be well-dressed 
till you have brought your chest up where 
| it belongs, your shoulders back where they 
| were meant to be, and your head nearer the 
| zenith. 
| Knowing how to hold yourself beauti- 
| fully, and how to dress suitably, are the two 
straightest paths to poise. And poise is an 
essential, if you wish to be a success in 
the world. 

Are you a blonde, a brunette, or a redhead ? 
Little has been said about color, for while 
you are young and your skin good, you can 
wear what you like so long as it is suitable. 

On the street, or in church, unobtrusive 


Bright 


(Continued from page 18) 
face was very gentle, and very, very lovely, 
as she laid one hand on the older woman's 
arm. 

‘No, I don’t think I'll have to go at once,” 
she said softly. “Thank you for saying you'll 
miss me. I've been happier down here than 
I've ever been in all my life before. That's 
why I want to own Bright Lagoon. But I've 
promised Mandy that if her father should 
change his mind for any reason—and he 
may—between now and the time I leave for 
Hollywood, I'll release him from our agree- 
ment. You see, I told Rothwyne that if he'd 
bring me a new contract himself, in the next 
two weeks, I'd go back. He’s been pretty 
fine to me, ever since I've been in pictures. 
He saw me in a tiny part on the real stage, 
you know, and sent for me to play in 
Cinderella Passes. The next picture I made, 
they starred me. I owe him a lot, and ap- 
parently he still thinks I'm a good box-office 
card, for he’s coming down with my new 
contract by plane, arriving Wednesday.” 

“I’ve met him several times,” Dr. Ashton 
said. “It will be a great pleasure to have 
him as a guest. He’s rather a genius in his 
way. And I've never heard anything to his 
discredit, either, even from his keenest com- 
petitors. That's a lot these days.” 

“Yes, Jake’s fair,” Kits said simply. “He's 
big, too. I thought,” she added, glancing 
| from Mandy to Jon, “that it would be fun 











| to put on that play for him the night he 
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Dressing to Type 


colors are best. If your eyes are blue, you 
will probably look most enchanting in the 
shades of blue that blend with them. Red 
and yellow are usually effective on brunettes, 
Bright color contrasts, too—gay sweaters 
with dark skirts, brilliant scarfs with dark 
coats, a red-and-white cotton handkerchief 
on a white sports frock, a red belt on a 
blue dress—all these belong to the brunette. 
The blonde is wise who wears close har- 
monies, beige and grey and bonbon tints, 
and bears in mind that nothing feminine 
is lovelier than a blonde in a dark blue 
suit with a white blouse. The redhead should 
stick to buff and brown, mahogany and dull 
copper tints, soft greens, yellowish pinks, 
and cream white. 


Lagoon 


gets here. From your father’s book, Mandy, 
I mean. Rehearsing and planning the cos- 
tumes will give me something to think about 
in the meantime. Because—I'm still—afraid 
to go back.” 

“But will a week give us time?” Mandy 
demurred. “The costumes will take longer 
than that to make, alone, I should think. 
And I'll confess I'll be pretty scared to act 
before the great Jacob Rothwyne—though I 
think Jo will adore it. She'll see herself 
as a second Catharine Crown.” She giggled, 
and Kits joined in with a silvery chime of 
appreciative laughter, for she had long ago 
learned Josephine’s ambition. 

“Oh, don’t worry,” Kits said a moment 
later. “I told your father when he made some 
of the same objections, that I had it all 
planned—and I have. The only costume 
we'll need will be a minstrel’s dress for me. 
Tessa, my maid, can make that. She's used 
to that sort of thing. And I'll give you and 
Jo and the boys each a short line apiece, 
that you can learn in five minutes. The rest 
will be up to Yours Truly.” 

There was an odd, speculative gleam in 
the dark eyes she turned on Mandy, as she 
added enigmatically, “And if you've ever 
longed to save Bright Lagoon, darling, now's 
your chance.” 


What did Kits mean by her strange re- 
mark? The mystery-girl reveals her secrets 
in the next, and last, installment. 


| Wings Over Everest 


| 

(Continued from page 11) 

| he exclaimed, “Now I have seen God, I can 
die happy.” 

The richest private landowner in India is 
| reputed to be the young Maharajah of Darb- 
hanga. He was the Expedition’s host at 
Purnea. The bungalow, one of his seven 
houses, stood in a park-like compound, sur- 
rounded by great banyan and mango trees. 

The Maharajah had had the huge bunga- 
low refurnished and specially decorated for 
us, and the Expedition was much indebted 
to him for his hospitality which was truly 
Eastern in its magnificence. He himself was 
living in his principal palace about a hun- 
dred miles away, and on one occasion we 
paid him a visit. The whole affair was like 
a story in the Arabian Nights. There was 








no landing ground at Darbhanga, but that 


was quickly remedied; hundreds of coolies 
and two steam rollers were set to work to 
flatten the rice fields. When we arrived, we 
found a surfacé as smooth as a lawn ready 
for us to land on, and shelter for the planes 
in large, gayly colored tents. 

A great banquet had been arranged in 
our honor. We drove from the guest house 
in one of the Maharajah’s twenty-seven cars, 
and dined in a stately hall. Priceless porce- 
lains hung on the walls, and the floors were 
covered with gorgeous carpets of the East. 
At the huge table, the silk-clad Maharajah 
and I sat side by side, in two enormous 
golden chairs with wide scarlet velvet seats 
and carved golden elephants for arms. A 
host of barefooted servants glided around 
the table with course after course, but the 
young Maharajah did not eat at all, as it 
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is forbidden in his Hindu caste to partake 
of food in the presence of those of another 
race. There was European food, and also 
several Indian dishes that he begged me to 
taste but, to my unaccustomed palate, they 
were too full of unknown spices to be good. 
After the banquet the Europeans danced to 
the music of a radio gramophone, in a State 
room with a great throne studded with 
shining stones at one end, 

The next day there was a solemn pro- 
cession through the palace grounds and the 
narrow streets of the town. First came a 
detachment of uniformed retainers on splen- 
did horses, then a big drum and native band. 
This was followed by elephants, gayly paint- 
ed and caparisoned in gold and _ silver | 
draperies, and, in the center of all, a mighty 
chariot, drawn by four elephants of super | 
size and raised to their height on gigantic 
wheels. We climbed a ladder, and sat in 
the chariot under a silken canopy over which 
floated the Maharajah’s special emblem, a 
golden fish, swaying to the rhythm of the 
elephants’ stately tread. Behind us came 
thirty-eight other elephants, ponderous and 
gorgeous in their golden trappings. When the 
overhanging trees in the city streets endan- 
gered the waving fish, the mahouts seated on 
the necks of the elephants ahead gave a word 
of guttural command, the procession stopped, 
the elephants raised their trunks and, with 
a few tugs, broke off the offending boughs. 





UT to return to the Expedition! Everest 

is the highest mountain in the world; 
Kanchanjanga, her great sister, is the moun- 
tain of greatest mass. Both have taken their 
toll in lives from would-be conquerors on 
fuot. The dangers for aircraft around those 
mighty peaks could only be guessed; the 
whirlpools in the air near those crests could | 
only be surmised. But there were many 
known difficulties to be met, and these were 
prepared fer with infinite forethought and 
resource. Gathered at Purnea was a band of 
determined men, set on the business in hand | 
and bringing to it every latest weapon of | 
scientific knowledge. 
At thirty-three thousand feet, the height | 
at which the machines would have to oper- 
ate, the air becomes so thin that, without | 
oxygen, a man would sink into unconscious- | 
ness very quickly. Every minute, a man must 
have as much oxygen as a beer bottle would | 
hold, in order to remain alive; and this 
supply, from large cylinders in the machines, 
must be heated to prevent the moisture in 
it from freezing in the tiny pipes that carry 
the oxygen to the gas masks of the fliers. 
Men and cameras must be electrically heated, 
too; and in the cockpits of the pilots and 
observers there were so many complicated in- 
struments and new inventions that I used 
to wonder anxiously if it were possible that | 
so many gadgets would work when the great | 
day came. 
We had arrived at Purnea in a time of | 
storm, and it almost seemed as if the natives | 
were right in believing that the spirits of | 
the mountains were marshaling their forces 
against the invading fliers. The superstitions | 
of centuries linger among the hill men of 
Nepal and Tibet, the scarcely known coun- 
tries that share the two sides of Everest. 
To them Everest is the “Goddess Mother 
of the Mountains.” The snow plume that 
streams across the sky from the summit is 
her natural crown, and at the peak, they 
believe, is a golden temple from which the 
gods rule the sub- (Continued on page 41) 
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THE IDEA of eating at bed- 
time is a good one provided 
you eat the right kind of food. 
You'll satisfy the hunger 


which follows a busy evening, 
and you'll sleep better. 


Kellogg’s Rice Krispies are 
a fine bedtime snack because 
they are nourishing and easy 
to digest. As a result they 


Listen!_— 


x gol hungry 


RICE 


Made 


from WATER MAID 








promote sound sleep that 
rests you completely. 


Try a bowl of Kellogg’s 
Rice Krispies some evening 
soon. Those toasted rice bub- 
bles crackle in milk or cream 
and are simply delicious. 
Extra good with fruits or 
honey added. Sold in the red- 
and-green package. Made by 
Kellogg in Battle Creek. 
Quality guaranteed. 














IRLS and girls and girls— 

there are all kinds in the new 

books this autumn! And one spe- 
cial kind which many of you AMERICAN 
Girt readers like to find in your books— 
girls of today, here in our own country, 
who go into business just as you yourself 
may do sometime. So I shall tell you about 
them this month. I like their books because 
every one is a real story, interesting from 
start to finish, and even exciting. 


Sandra and Her Book Store 


Sandra is a Smith girl, and it isn’t easy for 
her to leave college just before her Senior 
year, and go to California with her aunt and 
her sick uncle. But she does, and there she is 
when the story opens: Sandra’s Cellar by 
Fjeril Hess (The Macmillan Company ). 

Yes, our own Fjeril Hess, editor of the 
Girl Scout Leader, wrote it, the very same 
Fjeril Hess who is also the author of those 
other books so popular among girls every- 
where, Buckaroo and The Mounted Falcon. 
She knows about book stores because she 
herself worked in one out in California. 
And—here is a secret—she had a Thumb 
Nail Press, just like the one in the story. 

Now about Sandra. There by the inn that 
morning, she started her friendship with 
Larry, a young man who worked in the 
town’s book store. She didn’t know then 
how important that book store was to be to 
her, for she thought that she was entering 
San Pablo College that very day. And, as 
a matter of fact, she did, but before night 
she discovered that her uncle must return 
East at once to look after his business, and 
that there wouldn't be enough money for 
her college expenses. 

Because Sandra had already had some ex- 
perience in a book store, and because those in 
charge of the place liked her alertness, she 
was offered a part-time position. This meant 
she could complete her college course, too. 
From that point on, the story is about her ad- 
ventures with the delightful people of that 
book store: Mr. and Mrs. Lawton and their 
enchanting family; “Beetle,’’ Mrs. Lawton’s 
sister; Larry; Jim (who is still in college, but 
a frequent visitor to the store after he meets 
Sandra) ; Uncle Dan, one of the many inter- 
esting customers; and any number of others. 

Those in Mr. Lawton’s book store really 
work. But they have fun, too. For it is fun to 
transform an old Spanish wine cellar into a 
place for merry book gatherings. It is fun to 
make a ‘‘Parnassus on Wheels” so that books 
can be taken around to the schools. It is fun 
to have a printing press of your own, a 
Thumb Nail Press, and to arrange window 
displays of many kinds, including a ship 
model window. 


By HELEN FERRIS 


Editor-in-Chief, Junior Literary Guild 


If you like real people in your books, here 
they are. If you enjoy a good story, this is 
it. If you like romance, here are two for 
good measure. And if you wish to know 
how a girl starts out in work, here is many 
a worthwhile suggestion along the way. 


Jill Wished to Be an Architect 


Jill Frost, gingery as to hair, with brown- 
ish eyes, a tippy nose, an engaging “hello- 
isn’t-life-fun” sort of grin, had a penchant 
for playing a harmonica whenever she had 
a problem on her mind. It may be slightly 
surprising to encounter a book-heroine flat 
on her back beneath the “Fickle Jade,” the 
Frost family’s ancient flivver, yet that is 
where you will meet her in The House That 
Jill Built by Ann Maxon (Dodd, Mead and 
Company ). 

But the ‘Fickle Jade” is only a temporary 
problem for Jill. Even the most intricate 
trills she can produce on her harmonica have 
failed so far to solve her real problem—how 
to convince her distinguished architect father 
that she, too, can be an architect. With a skill 
far beyond her sixteen years, she carries out 
her father’s plans in miniature working mod- 
els, but he still refuses to believe that she 
should study architecture rather than go to 
a finishing school. 

Then Mr. Frost is hurt in an accident and 
while he is in the hospital, Jill has an op- 
portunity to do what she has always wished 
to do—not only to design a house, but 
actually to superintend the building of it. 

Windy, otherwise Winthrop Price, is also 
important to the story and to Jill; and the 
twins are both a pest and a delight to her. 
I recommend The House That Jill Built, not 
only to girls interested in architecture, but 
to all girls who like a good story. 


Behind the Scenes at the Opera 
House 


“'The Ballet School, please.” 

"It was the stage entrance to a large 
opera house. At one side was the doorman 
who guarded the sacred precinct. A party 
of four had filed past him, an elderly man, 
two ladies, a young girl. They stepped into 
the elevator.” 

There you are, on the first page of Dance 
of the Hours by Florence Choate and Eliz- 
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abeth Curtis (Harcourt, Brace and 
Company ), on your way with Alta de 
Carmon to the Roof Stage where she is to 
have her trial for entrance to the Ballet 
School. What if she isn’t taken? What shall 
she do then, this young French girl whose 
mother has just died, leaving her an orphan 
in a strange country ? 

The friends who are with her believe in 
her, for they have seen her do “The Dance 
of the Hours’ from La Gioconda. The; 
know, too, that her father, now dead, was a 
famous French opera singer, and that Alta’s 
feeling for music is a deep one. Will she be 
accepted? Anxiously, Herr Schmitt — who 
himself plays in the opera orchestra—Miss 
Smith, the little dressmaker, and Miss Pem- 
berton await the verdict. But not more anx- 
iously than Alta de Carmon herself, there 
with the girls in their crisp tarlatan skirts, 
and quite frozen with terror by Madame Um- 
brone’s cane and her brusqueness. 

Alta is accepted as a pupil in Madame’'s 
ballet class. Miss Smith makes for her a cos- 
tume like those worn by the other girls. And 
the young French girl sets about making a 
place for herself, as well as trying to win 
the favor of Madame. The latter is not easily 
accomplished, however. What does Madame, 
the Terrible, really think of her dancing? 

In Dance of the Hours, you will share 
with Alta experiences, and friends, and 
dreams, in that place so enticing to us all, 
behind the scenes in a great opera house. 








A Bend in the Road 


Another splendid story has been written 
from the author's own experience in the 
world of work—A Bend in the Road by Mar- 
garet Thomsen Raymond (Longmans, Green 
and Company). Girl Scouts of fifteen and 
older will enjoy Martha Richards who wins 
her way in the greeting-card factory where 
she secures her first position. When the story 
opens, Martha is sixteen, and she has a dith- 
cult problem to solve. Her father, a Welsh- 
man, is stern and severe, and Martha decides 
she cannot longer endure his injustice. 

So she goes‘to her friends in a nearby 
city, and starts to work there. She enjoys 
the factory, the new people she meets, and 
her work upon the Christmas and birthday 
cards. But she is haunted by a feeling that 
she should not have left her brothers and 
sister to the mercies of a housekeeper. Her 
friends help her, particularly Chick whose 
father owns a chain of garages in the town. 

When, in the end, Martha is faced with a 
choice between a bigger job for herself or 
loyalty to her friends in their distress, you 
will admire her courage, and you will be 
happy in her new understanding with her 
father. Chick is a part of the ending, too. 
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“Here's to You, 
Daisy Low!” 


(Continued from page 31) 
of the animal doing a good deed for the 
Girl Scout on that occasion. 

Leaders who attended the Girl Scout Con- 
vention in Savannah years ago will not 
forget the Southern hospitality that ema- 
nated from the Founder, and was bestowed 
upon us so lavishly by all Savannah. Com- 
ing from all over the country in mid-winter, 
we anticipated warm weather in Georgia, but 
brought with us such unseasonable cold that 
red-striped camellias were encased in ice, and 
the long pine needles became crystal rods. 
And then how the welcome melted all ice! 
Can we ever forget the evening Mrs. Hoover 
and Dean Arnold were invested in Mrs. 
Low’s house? Almost no one knew that, the 
night of the reception, Mrs. Low had slipped 
on the ice and hurt herself, falling the en- 
tire length of her steep front steps. She 
wouldn't let it be known, but stood all eve- 
ning shaking all our hands and giving us 
gracious attention. 

Many a good story interspersed the busi- 
ness of that Convention. One, Mrs. Low 
told some of us during a luncheon at her 
house, while her parrot commented caus- 
tically from his perch just outside the dining- 
room window. 


HAT parrot is a great friend of mine, 

rude as he is,” she said. ‘But he and my 
colored maid have a mutual antipathy for 
each other. She is so gingerly about setting 
him out on the gallery every morning! The 
other day I heard a shriek, and when I 
stuck my head out of the window he had 
tweaked her plump, brown arm with his 
beak. ‘Come heah, Miss Juliette, and make 
dis heah winged-tarrapin tun me loose!’ she 
was crying.” When Mrs. Low admonished 
the bird, he opened his mouth to answer 
back and the poor girl escaped, to her in- 
finite relief, for the colored people believe 
that “when a tarrapin take hold, he doan 
let go ‘til it thundahs.” 





I can see Mrs. Low now, chuckling over | 
this episode while she poured out tea for her | 
guests. 

Lady Baden-Powell wrote of her: “She 
loved her growing family of Girl Scouts of 
America as she would have loved her own 
child; she loved the Girl Guides of old 
England, for from them her inspiration had 
come; she loved the gray-clad ‘sisters’ of 
Poland; the green-uniformed, stalwart girls 
of Norway; the East Indian Guides in their 
flowing saris. All were the same to her— 
just the same young things, drawn into the 
magic circle which she, in her turn, had 
fashioned and made strong. So my memory 


of Daisy is all happiness, for she achieved | 


what she set out to do, and she passed on 
her way having shared and given happiness 
to so many countless thousands of others.” 


AuTHor’s Note: This article is the result 
of conversations with Mrs. Low’s intimate 
friends and co-workers, Miss Emma R. Hall 
and Mrs. Jane D. Rippin; of the reading 
of her biography; and of newspaper clip- 
pings from The Washington Journal of July 
3rd, 1915, and January 7th, 1916, and June 
16th, 1915, and The New Bedford Evening 
Standard of April 1st, 1914. Mostly it is 





from the memory of the writer. 
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..eand it all gets done 





She’s one of those rare creatures—a girl for whom all things 
seem to do themselves. Her friends wonder how she man- 
ages—but she knows the secret. It’s locked inside the smart 
case of that Corona portable typewriter up in her room. 


A Corona speeds words, work, thought, mind. You learn 
quickly—you write tirelessly—and the sheer delight of it 
stimulates your thinking. Try it. Borrow a Corona portable 
typewriter at your dealer’s for a week. And ask him about 
the partial-payment plan that makes owning a Corona so easy. 
ABOUT CORONA 


All Coronas are portable — but not all portables are Corona. Thereare Corona mod- 
els from $24.50 to $60. The longest experience in making portable typewriters is back 
of every one. Interesting booklets sent free on request — or ask your dealer for them. 


L C SmitH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC SYRACUSE NEW YORK 


CORONA 


THE FIRST PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 
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What Girl Scouts Are Doing 


HUuBBARD, Ouio: I have just finished read- 
ing the August issue of THE AMERICAN 
Girt, and I surely did enjoy Tell Your Trou- 
bles to John. Bright Lagoon is getting excit- 
ing, but Queen of the Waves wasn't as good 
as Ellen Wakefield stories usually are. All 
the Answers was swell, and Ruth Carroll's 
covers are too cute for words. Camper's 
Decalogue was surely original, and I am 
sure we girls need it. 

I like the Girl Scout pictures in the middle 
of the magazine better than anything else. It’s 
fun and interesting to know what other Girl 
Scouts are doing all over the country. This 
month's pictures are especially good. I al- 
ways look at them the first thing. 

Ethel Sprague 


Boys Like John 


LAURENCE Harsor, New Jersey: I just fin- 
ished THE AMERICAN Gir for August and 
thought I simply must write. Te// Your 
Troubles to John was just the type of story 
I like. I like boys like John, sort of grown-up, 
and I'm glad Sally couldn’t get John to go 
sailing with her. I was crazy about The Witch 
Stick, too. I loved Albertine and Patsy. Please. 
have more stories about them.|Bright Lagoon| 
is making me wait anxiously for the postman \ 
on the first of the month. Nuncy Boynton 


Movie Articles Wanted 


CLEVELAND, Ono: I have taken THE 
AMERICAN GiRL for almost two years and 
have found it a wonderful companion. I have 
written once before, but the August issue 
just made me write again. Tell Your Trou- 
bles to John was keen, and please have more 
stories with friendly boys, by the same au- 
thor. And if you ask me, Robb Beebe takes 
the cake for illustrations. I'm so glad that 
I Am a Girl Who is back—to stay, I hope! 
Quite a while ago you had an article on 
Katharine Hepburn of Little Women; and 
then one on Charlotte Henry of Alice in 
Wonderland. Couldn't you please have one 
on Shirley Temple of Baby, Take a Bou’? I 
know I wouldn't be the only one to be tickled 
pink over it! Floy Gifford 


Salty 


MENOMINEE, MICHIGAN: I've just finished 
reading what I consider the best issue of 


THE AMERICAN GIRL that I've ever read. It ~ 


was just salty! I thought Ellen’s adventure 
in Queen of the Waves was real—more so 
than her others. And A Life on the Ocean 
Wave was interesting, too. The illustrations 
with it were so good I wanted to cut them 
out, and make tiny frames for them. 


| 





As for Rock Pool—I just could feel my- 
self lying at the edge of it, forgetting the rest 
of the world in its many wonders. 

Tell Your Troubles to John was the first 
story of its kind that I've ever seen in THE 
AMERICAN GiRL and I liked it so much. Let's 
have more like that. 

I like the articles by outstanding women, 
and Miss Palfrey’s especially. Bright Lagoon | 
is proving to be even better than the other! 
serials. 

All-in-all—I don’t think there’s another 
magazine that can come up to our own mag- 
azine. Irene Lezotte 


Here Comes the Navy! 


Upper BLACK Eppy, PENNSYLVANIA: “Oh, 
for a life on the ocean wave!”’ Being an offi- 
cer’s daughter, a Navy Junior, I like every- 
thing about the sea. When the August issue 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL arrived, I was espe- 
cially delighted with its nautical appearance 
and contents. Thanks a lot. 

Tell Your Troubles to John was a swell 
yarn. I know girls like Phyl, and I know girls 
like Sally, but I have yet to meet a boy as 
nice and chummy as Jock Bacon. The Ellen 
Wakefield tale, Queen of the Waves, was 
surely interesting—trust Ellen to get out of 
any jam. And then I must not forget to men- 
tion Sue Goes to Venice. If there is one 
dream I have long cherished, it is just that— 
visiting fairyland. 

Iam so glad I Am a Girl Who is back in 
my best magazine; both Edith, my chum, and 
I have missed it a lot. It is usually very help- 
ful. Oh! I forgot to voice my appreciation of 
the Yankee Windjammer story, The Witch 
Stick, Rock Pool, Bright Lagoon, and the rest 
of the splendid things in the August AMER- 
ICAN GiRL. And, last but not least, believe 
me, I enjoyed even the ads. 

Maren Johanna Drustrup 


Thank You, Genevieve! 


WESTVILLE, OKLAHOMA: After reading the 
August AMERICAN GiR~ I just couldn’t resist 
writing to tell you how much I like our mag- 
azine. Perhaps this little event which I am 
going to recount will prove it better. 

Not long ago I let one of my girl friends 
borrow several issues of THE AMERICAN 
Girt. A few days ago this friend’s house was 
destroyed by fire—and, alas! so were my 
precious magazines. I hadn’t even thought of 
that loss until my sister said, “Did you ever 
stop to think that those magazines—THE 
AMERICAN GIRLS—were in that house?” I 
was dumb for a minute, but finally I loosened 
up and cried awhile (please don’t think me 
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a baby!) I was so stricken. There were nine 
numbers missing, but gradually I've become 
reconciled to such a disaster. 

I enjoy the whole magazine, especially the 
stories—let’s have lots of them! I also like 
the swell articles, the pictures, poems, depart- 
ments, and the Girl Scout News, though I'm 
not a Girl Scout as there isn’t a troop here. 
Even the advertisements are bright and in- 
teresting. 

So, you can see that I think our magazine 
is just about the rhing. 

Genevieve Maxwell 


Sarah Palfrey’s Article 


New York, New York: The August issue 
of THE AMERICAN GiRL appealed to me very 
much, mainly because almost every article 
held some special interest for me. I can never 
show my appreciation for Sarah Palfrey’s 
article on tennis. I really studied that article, 
and my game has improved to an almost un- 
believable extent. 

The rest of the magazine was really won- 
derful. The stories were so life-like and 
human. I simply adore the new animal con- 
test. Please have plenty of contests always, 
because they add a certain spice that most 
magazines lack. 

Thanks again for three or four hours of 
sunshine and happiness each month. 


Edith Schrader 
One of the Best Stories 


GLENBROOK, CONNECTICUT: I have been 
taking THE AMERICAN GIRL since January, 
and I wonder how I managed to get along 
without it before then. 

The August edition was particularly good. 
The Witch Stick was wonderful, and so was 
Sue Goes to Venice, while Tell Your Trou- 
bles to John was one of the best stories I ever 
read. 

Rock Pool was particularly interesting to 
me, for I amused myself in the same way 
while visiting my cousin’s home by the ocean 
a few years ago, although my pool was not 
half so complete, and I didn’t know the 
names of most of the plants and creatures | 
did have. Lois Mayers 


The Next Best 


ROCKLAND, MAINE: Although I just wrote 
a few months ago about how much I like 
THE AMERICAN GIRL, when I finished the 
August issue, I felt that I must write again. 

I think that Sue Goes to Venice gets the 
prize for this month. Mary Avery Glen's 
Tell Your Troubles to John was the next 
best. Bright Lagoon is very interesting. The 
Witch Stick and Queen of the Waves were 
fair. 

Just one more word—I admired Laura 
Hughes’s poem in A Penny For Your 
Thoughts very much. Ruth J. Wheeler 
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Wings Over Everest 


(Continued from page 37) 
ject earth. The Goddess Mother had stood 
through time unconquered; with her raging 





winds, she had repulsed all attempts to reach 
her regal crown, and death or failure had 
come to all the hardy adventurers who had 
dared to defy her. Surely the great goddess | 
would summon her storms and gales to re- | 
pulse once more the impudent attempt to | 
look down upon her sacred heights! 

Day after day, Mr. Gupta, the Indian | 
meteorologist at Purnea, sent up balloons to 
test the speed of the wind; and day after 
day he reported raging winds at the great | 


heights required, although in the hot com- | 3 


pound of the bungalow there was no breeze 
to rustle the leaves of the trees. At the | 
heights, gales of eighty, ninety, one hundred | 
and twenty miles an hour swept across the | 
skies; on the ground, the air was motion- | 
less and heavy, and in the rooms of the | 
bungalow it was stirred only by the large 
matting punkahs which were slowly swung 
back and forth by squatting native servants. | 
Then conditions changed; winds dropped 
for a day or two, but clouds scattered over 
the mountain tops. 

Every morning a scouting Moth would 
rise from the airdrome at Lalbalu, and dis- 
appear into the dust haze above the plains 


to seek information about weather condi- | | 


tions over the Himalayas. One early morn- 
ing I went on one of these reconnaissance 
flights. The high winds had seeped up the 
fine particles of sand to a great height and, 
as we climbed from the low level of the 
plains, our view was shrouded by this veil | 
of dust. We climbed and climbed; the bam- | 
boo groves and cultivated fields grew smaller | 
and smaller beneath us, until at last we | 
sprang clear of the haze into a vast visibility. 
Away in the distance, still at an incredible 
height above us, we saw the snowy heads 
of the great mountains, rising so high above 
the horizon it seemed they must be floating 
clouds in the amethyst sky. But as we came 
nearer, there was no room for doubt. In- 
credible as it seemed that the world could 
reach so high, the shapes hardened into the 
clear cut forms of the mighty Himalayan 
Range. We climbed higher and higher into 
the sky until the ceiling of the Moth was 
reached, and with us climbed the early morn- 
ing sun which suddenly flooded those ever- 
lasting snows with rosy pink. Seventeen 
thousand feet—the Moth can do no more! 
The stupendous bastions and peaks of the 
Himalayas still towered above us; we were 
still a hundred miles away, but we must 
return, full of envy for those who in a few 
days would look down upon the mysterious 
regions of ice and snow which no eye had 
ever seen, and would fly over the top of the 
world where no man had ever been before. 

At length it was decided that the risk of 
flying in higher winds than had been con- 
sidered possible must be taken, for when 
the wind went down, the clouds formed. My 
husband and Flight Lieutenant Ellison took 
the two Westland planes to Kanchanjanga 
to put the cameras through a further high 
altitude test, good photographs for survey 
and mapping purposes being of supreme im- 
portance to the success of the Expedition. 
The morning was fine and clear when the 
two machines left the ground, and vanished 
from sight into the haze. Traveling at a 
hundred miles an (Continued on page 42) 
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Libby puts a real thriller 
ON THE RADIO! 


y pene ROLLS BACK a hundred thousand 
years for you in these adventures of 
Og ... back to a time when strange and 
horrible beasts roamed the earth . . . ter- 
rible killers who relentlessly stalked the 
families of men. 

Exciting, thrillingentertainment! Mas- 
ter radio showmen will re-create for you 
the crashing thunder of volcanoes belch- 
ing fiery destruction . . . the snarls of 
sabre-toothed tigers . . . the trumpetings 
of enraged woolly mammoths . . . the 
clamorous voices of the fear-haunted 
cave people . . . the brave words of Og, 
of his friend Ru, and the cave-girl Tao. 

These Og episodes are a brand new 
series of stories, never published. They'll 
thrill you every moment, because they'll 
live for you when you hear them on the 





radio—you'll be right there with the 
characters! 

This program is sponsored by Libby, 
MENeill & Libby, the company that has 
given official Girl Scout uniforms and 
equipment without cost to thousands of 
girls, in return for the labels of Libby’s 
Evaporated Milk. 

(If you need any Girl Scout equipment 
and haven’t the money to buy it, you 
certainly ought to try the Libby Thrift 
plan. It’s easy—nothing to sell. More 
girls are using it all the time, getting nice 
things without having to pay a dime for 
them. Send the coupon below to find out 
all about the plan and how you can 
work it!) 

“Og, Son of Fire” on the radio. Be 
sure to tune in October Ist! 





Every Monday, Wednesday and Friday at 5 P. M., 
starting October Ist on these stations: 





CITY STATION 
DN ic ieccdesaaeacue CKLW 
i ae de WNAC 
ee WABC 
er WJAS 
oa WHAS 
BN 5) ya sana daness WBBM 
re ee KMOX 


Memphis... .. WREC 
Ee ee ee WGST 
Kansas City.............KMBC 
Starting October 22nd: 
CN ds uss vennuuicin WLW 
San Francisco............ KFRC 


Los Angeles (Note: 5:30 P.M.) KNX 


Be sure you don’t miss the first big broadcast! 





Libby, M¢Neill & Libby, 
Dept. AG-29, Welfare Bldg., Chicago, Illinois ‘Aad 
Please tell me how I can get equipment without cost. 





4 sistas 


| (Continued from page 14) 


RUNS. 





JANE AND NANCY CARRY ON THE TEST 


TOCKING RUNS all the time! 

Something had to be done. So the 
Goldsmith girls decided to make a test 
of their own—with Lux. 


Each of the girls, their mother, too, 
took two pairs of stockings, washed 
one pair with Lux, rubbed the other 
with cake soap, then kept records of 

how their stockings wore. 
They found the Lux 
stockings had 64% fewer 
runs than those they 
rubbed with cake soap! 


Nancy’s Lux stockings 
wore 29 days! Jane says, 
“Stockings fit better, 
wear longer with Lux 
care.” 


The Goldsmiths aren’t bothered by 


runs now. They Lux stockings after 
every wearing. 





Oe } 


BARBARA 


Why don’t yousave 
money this way? Lux 
saves stocking elas- 
ticity ,sothesilk gives 
instead of breaking so 
easily under strain. 
Avoid cake-soap rub- 
bing and soaps with 
harmful alkali—these 
things weaken elas- 
ticity. Lux hasno harmful alkali. Any- 
thing safe in water is safe in Lux. 
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could have made it easily, she told herself. 
Now she knew Dave had been right; what 
| she had wasn’t courage. Courage was what 
'she needed now, to do something she was 
afraid to do, something she was afraid she 
couldn’t do. Dave had been right on another 
point. She was a menace. She had given Alice 
a false sense of security by her bravado. The 
girl had gone places she'd had no right to go. 
| And she’d fallen. 
| “I feel kind of tired all at once,” Alice 
said. “Hurry, Dixie. You may have to push 
me up these steps. You may have to—” 

Alice still needed her. 

“I'm coming.” Once again that clear voice 
| rang out. 

Dixie jumped. On the edge of the step 
she teetered frantically, her heart seemed 
trying to burst with agonized doubt and 
suspense. 

“Hold on.” Alice’s small hand shot out to 
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The Menace 


steady her. Dixie dropped to the step and 
crouched there, speechless. 

“Why, Dixie, your face is white!” 

That brought her out of it. Alice was safe. 
So was she. That moment of ease brought the 
strength flowing back to her arms. 

“Is it?” she said, laughing. “Come on, 
let’s get going. I want to see Dave. There's 
something I've got to tell him. We've got to 
hurry, Alice. Hurry! I’ve just discovered 
something.” 

In camp, she went straight to Dave. 

“Look me squarely in the eye, brother 
David,” she said. ‘I know what it means to 
be scared.” 

“Then,” Dave said without a moment's 
hesitation, his hard brown arm around her, 
“you also know, at last, what it means to be 
brave. I was afraid someone else might get 
hurt before you learned that lesson. As it is 
—well, how about staying with the party to 
be my right-hand man?” 


W ings Over Everest 


(Continued from page 41) 
hour, the Westlands soon reached the group 
of mountains that make up Kanchanjanga. 


| | For forty minutes, they flew at twenty-six 


thousand feet over a world of sparkling 
snow. Beneath them precipice and glacier, 
ravine and peak were like a titanic sea of 
tumbled waves, and the brilliance of the 
light in the upper air was beyond imagina- 
tion. Before them was Kanchanjanga, a stark 
outline against the sky. But there came a 
startling change when they were only a few 
miles from their goal. A cloud began to 
form, and as they hurried on over the short 
space between them and Kanchanjanga’s 
crown, the great mountain, as if aware of 
| the betraying cameras, covered her face with 
a veil of cloud. They were too late. She had 
lured them on with promise, only to dash 
| their hopes. 

They cruised around, hoping the cloud 
would lift, but now the whole scene changed. 
As if in answer to the summons of the 
mountain, soft floating coverlets of cloud 
were creeping up the peaks; where a few 
moments before they had seen the endless 
vistas of the range, now a sea of moving 
| vapor was blotting out the mountain giants 
with unbelievable swiftness. The two ma- 
chines flew, wing-tip to wing-tip, pressing 
closer and closer to the edge of the cloud 
that so tantalizingly held them off. 

Suddenly a nerve-wracking thing occurred. 
The machines were hurled about like corks 
in a breaking wave; like rats in the mouth 
| of terrier dogs, they shook, and writhed, and 
fell. It was as if a mighty force were try- 
| ing to fling them on their backs. They had 
flown into an invisible air-pocket made 
violent by the changing weather. For an 
unknown number of seconds, they were 
helpless and at the mercy of their unseen op- 
ponent. Ellison’s machine was flung down- 
| ward, barely missing collision, and for a 
| few moments disaster seemed in the air. But 
| the valiant planes withstood the attack and, 
| flying clear of the danger zone, came again 
into smooth air. 

At last the day came when it was decided 
| to make the attempt on Everest. Mr. Gupta, 
a broad smile on his face, reported a wind 














of fifty-six miles an hour at the heights; for 
once his balloons had moderated their devil- 
dancing in the air. The scouting Moth re- 
turned with news of clear mountain tops, 
and the die was cast. The Westlands were 
wheeled out of the hangar tents, and last 
minute preparations were made. Goggled 
and masked, looking like robots of the air 
in the cumbrous heated suits, the pilots and 
observers climbed into the planes; Clydes- 
dale and Blacker in one machine, McIntyre 
and Bonnett in the other. Then they flew 
away on the quest which was to determine 
the fate of the Expedition. 

The hours passed slowly to those wait- 
ing on the ground for their return. It is 
hard to be patient when so much hangs on 
success, and failure might have such ter- 
rible consequences. A failure in one of the 
many experimental gadgets might mean 
death, in spite of the great skill and dar- 
ing of the personnel. Had everything been 
thought of and foreseen? Three hours 
passed, and we were all on the airdrome 
again. Every eye was turned to the sky, and 
every ear was listening for the distant hum 
of an engine. 

At last a faint drone was heard. “That's 
them!’ shouted a mechanic. A few minutes 
passed, and we saw two specks which turned 
quickly into the Westland planes. A circle 
round the drome, and the machines alighted 
in as perfect a line as they had left, three 
hours and twenty minutes before. We rushed 
to meet the taxiing planes, questions on our 
lips that could not be heard above the roar- 
ing engines. Colonel Blacker, standing in 
the cockpit, held up his thumbs and we knew 
that they had been over Everest. 

By degrees we heard their tale, and drew 
from them their adventures over the top- 
most part of the earth. Everything had gone 
according to plan until they were only 
twelve miles from Everest, and Lhotse, 2 
mountain giant, reared her snow-clad head 
beneath them. Suddenly they were swept 
down two thousand feet by a great down- 
fall of wind. They were pressed down as 
if by a giant hand, and there appeared to 
be no time to recover height in order to 
clear the summit of Everest. So large the 
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mountain loomed ahead, it seemed as if they 
must turn away. But they persisted in their 
course, the splendid engines bore them up, 
and they just cleared the summit with a few 
hundred feet to spare. They flew around the 
peak, through the snow plume streaming 
across the sky, the ice crystals rattling into 
the cockpits. 

Bonnett, in his efforts to capture all pos- 
sible records of the marvelous scene, had 
stepped on his oxygen pipe and nearly sev- 
ered the connection. As he fell back into 
the cockpit, fast losing consciousness, he just 
had senses left to see the break and bind 
his handkerchief around it so that the oxygen 
flowed once more to his mask. If he had not 
done this, he would have died before his 
pilot would have known anything about his 
predicament. 

McIntyre had an awkward moment, too, 
when suddenly he felt a cold wind blowing 
on his mouth. Looking down, he saw the 
end of his microphone lying in his lap and 
hastily replaced it—it had been knocked 
from his mask. 

Colonel Blacker suffered loss as well. 
Brushing the frost from his goggles, he man- 
aged to loosen his precious monocle with- 
out which he was never seen, and down, 
down, it went, an offering to the gods. But 
this was the only toll they took from the 
gallant men who were “First over Everest.” 


Resolution Hall 


(Continued from page 22 

the ‘phone, and someone would come right 
over. And she warned me to be careful about 
going into the upper bureau drawer in your 
room. Mr. Holt’s loaded revolver is wrapped 
in a towel at the back of the drawer.” 

Whew! I'm glad you told me that. I'll 
give it a wide berth.” 

By this time Phyl was gulping down her 
food at a tremendous rate. Faster and faster 
she ate, every now and then pausing to turn 
her eyes upon the night's black pall. 

Did you hear that, Meg?” Her voice 
trembled a little. 

Hear what?” asked Meg, looking up 
from her chocolate cake. 

“That noise!” said Phyl sharply. 

The witch-dog stepped stealthily to the 
edge of the porch. He elongated his neck 
and made low, hostile gurglings in his 
throat. “Woof!” 

“What did it sound like?” asked Meg 
in a hushed voice. 

“Like something crawling through the 
grass. Rex hears it, too.” 

The girls sat silent for a moment, their 
ears straining. Then Phyl sprang to her feet. 

“There it is again!’ she cried. “We're 
going to get inside this house just as quick 
as we can. Grab the candle! I'll take every- 
thing else.” 

She seized the tablecloth by its four cor- 
ners, and dishes, chicken and chocolate cake 
rolled into a confused heap in the middle. 

Look out for the door! Don’t shut Rex's 
tail in!’ she gasped as they scurried across 
the porch. Inside, they struggled wildly to 
draw down the wooden bar and fit it into 
its socket. 

Then, standing thus, they looked into each 
other's eyes and burst out laughing. “De- 
fense of the Blockhouse,” said Meg drily. 
“It was probably a field mouse in the grass.” 

“Don't ever tell (Continued on page 44) 
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O= of a score of girls, 
seated before a long 
switchboard, speaks the 
words. She is alert, quiet- 
voiced, familiar with sev- 


answer comes back— 

“Hello, New York.” The girl asks 
for a name and address in the British 
metropolis. The connection is made. 
And from a home anywhere in Amer- 
ica, a mother talks to her daughter, 
traveling abroad. 

Calling London or Buenos Aires is 
simply part of the day’s work for an 
overseas telephone operator. 

From the Bell System’s Long Dis- 
tance offices in New York, San Fran- 
cisco and Miami, your own telephone 
can be connected with the other tele- 
phones of over fifty foreign countries. 
Huge radio transmitting stations 
along the coast multiply the vol- 
ume of your voice mil- 
lions of times and hurl it 








INTRODUCTORY OFFER 
LEATHERCRAFT 


That you may become acquainted 
with the fascinating art of lcather- 
craft at a minimum expense we offer 
the following: 

A Leather Modeling Tool. 

A Natural Russia Calf Book Mark. 

Four Bookmark Designs. 

A Folder of Leathercraft Instructions. 

A 28 page Illustrated Catalogue of k 





hers. 


tools, designs, patterns and supplies. 
Instruction on how to earn the Craftsman 
Proficiency e. 


All of the above sent promptly, 
Postage free, on the receipt of $.40 
in stamps or coin. 

Our stock of craft leathers, tools, pat- 
terns, designs, lacing and accessories 
you will find exceptionally complete. 
Your special inquiries will receive 
our prompt and careful attention, 


FOLEY-TRIPP COMPANY 
Dept. G.S., 193 William St., New York, N. Y. 
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across the ocean. It takes but a tiny 
fraction of a second for your spoken 
word to go half around the world 
and be clearly heard in London or 
Rome—in Honolulu or Manila. 

Over other short-wave stations, 
ship-to-shore telephone conversa- 
tions can be held with passengers 
on the great liners. Most of the 
larger ships are now equipped for 
such communication. 

A few years ago these marvels 
were only ideas. The ingenuity and 
toil of Bell System engineers have 
now not only made them possible 
but brought them into every-day 
use, at the instant service of any 


Bell telephone subscriber in America. 
BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
ge MAKE EXTRA 





MONEY! 


3 4. 
‘we 7 Taking Orders for 
ae CHRISTMAS CARDS 


No sales experience needed. Just show 
this larce 1951 line of Christmas Cards 
and Gift Wrappings to friends, neighbors and business 
people, and write up their orders. 


4 FAST-SELLING ASSORTMENTS 
New Designs! Assortments of 15 beautiful all-parch- 
ment greetings sell on sight at 50c. © DeLure $1 
Assortments of 21 Greetings. Beautiful French fold 









Greetings with customer’s name, as low as $1.50 for 
25. Liberal Commissions, Bonuses, Prizes. 


SENT ON APPROVAL 
Write today for assortments on approval. 
THISTLE GREETINGS 


Dept. 4-8 Cincinnat!, Ohlo 
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AMAZINGLY EASY 


INEXPENSIVE 


PROFTPABLE 





Make your own handsome 
latest style 





WOOD-BEAD 


in any colors to match your ensemble. 


Simple as stringing beads. 


Ideal for Gifts 


Leaders:—This is an excellent handicraft 
project for your group. Write for further de- 
tailed information. No cost or obligation. 











SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


Bags —- Necklaces ALL MATERIALS FOR MAKING BAG ILLUSTRATED 
fees 7 (includes sufficient beads, slide fastener, thread, 
Belts Bracelets needles and instructions) SENT POSTPAID FOR 


ONLY ONE DOLLAR ($1.00). 
ALL MATERIALS FOR MAKING BELT, NECKLACE 
AND 


BRACELET ILLUSTRATED (includes 
sufficient beads, buckle, clasp, thread, needles 
and instructions) SENT POSTPAID FOR 
ONLY ONE DOLLAR ($1.00). 

Materials for all four items—Two Dollars 
We will also send you a booklet containing 
simple illustrated instructions for making these 
and numerous other styles of wood bead bags, 
belts, necklaces and bracelets. Also a sample 
ecard of 4 different styles of wood beads show- 
ing 21 different colors, 


GUARANTEED RESULTS OR MONEY REFUNDED 
Write today—Mention colors desired 
WALCO BEAD COMPANY 


(Importers of Beads of every Description) 
Dept. A 37 W. 37th St. New York, N. Y. 
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‘JACKIE COOPER, STAR OF 


‘“‘TREASURE ISLAND,” 
WHITTLES WITH A SHARP, 
STURDY Remington 


Jackie Cooper has great fun whittling 
model airplanes and ships with his Rem- 
ington Knife. Y ou, too, can makeallkinds 
of interesting things with one of these 
razor-sharp Remington Knives. They 
are sturdily built, and 
the special steel blades 
staysharp!Send3cstamp 
for Remington’s New 
Book that tells how to 
make match-men, ships 
in bottles, life-like ani- 
mals. Here’s an exciting 
way to have fun! Rem- 
ington Arms Co., Inc., 
Cutlery Division, Dept. 
C3, Bridgeport, Conn. 
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INDIAN 





shoe is a genuine 
moccasin. The most comfortable 
footwear in the world. It is made 
like an Indian slipper—with sport- 
soles and heels added. The Bass 
Moccasin Oxford is like a soft cra- 
dle of leather for your feet. There 
are smart styles for every purpose. 

Many ordinary shoes are made 
to look like moccasins. Imitations 
cannot be so comfortable. Insist on 
genuine Bass Moccasins. Write for 
a free catalog and the name of your 
nearest Bass dealer. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


109 MAIN ST. WILTON, ME. 
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Resolution Hall 


(Continued from page 43) 
anyone, Meg,” implored Phyl. “The girls 
would never speak to us again.” She bent 
over the disordered array of linen and china 
on the floor. “Oh, my goodness! I've got 
butter and chicken grease all over Mrs. Holt's 
lovely lunch-cloth !” 

“And chocolate!” added Meg. 
mind, we'll wash it tomorrow!” 

“After we clean up here, let’s lock up 
and go upstairs,’ suggested Phyl. 

But locking up was not such an easy 
matter. Apparently the Holts did not close 
their windows and, as Meg declared, pound- 
ing and pulling, they acted as if they “were 
bedded in cement.’ The large window in 
the living room resisted their efforts so suc- 
cessfully that they were obliged to go up- 
stairs, leaving it open. 

“We'll lock our bedroom doors, anyway,” 
said Phyl. “Tell you what I'm going to do. 
Put on my pajamas and find a book to read.’ 

“Tell you what I'm going to do! Sit down 
at the desk in the hall here, and write a long 
letter to Anne Williams.” 

“Don't tell Anne about the field mouse 
panic,” said Phyl. “She'd think we were 
Oops. 


“Never 


Two hours passed. The letter to Anne 
Williams was finished and addressed, 
and one to Sandy Collins well under way. 
Phyl, curled up near Meg in a chintz-covered 
window seat, stretched her long legs luxu- 
riously. "Think I left my toothpaste on your 
bureau. Guess I'll take a candle.” 

She made a pretty picture in her pink 
silk pajamas and white bathrobe as she 
crossed the hall to Meg's room, candle in 
hand, her yellow hair fluffed about her 
shoulders. 

The double doors to Meg's sleeping-porch 
were wide open. In the daytime they com 
manded a full view of the road. Phyl had 
hardly entered when she reappeared in the 
doorway, her face as white as her gown. 

“Did you hear it?” she whispered. 

“Yes,” said Meg. “What are we going 
to do?” 

“What did it sound like to you?” 

“A long, low whistle,” said Meg. “There's 
no doubt about it this time. I'm going to 
phone the Vanderbeek office.”’ She reached 
for the tel-phone, but Phyl caught her hand. 

“No, doa’t do that. Not unless we have 
to. It would make such a fuss. Listen!” 

“LT hear it. Like a door slamming.” 

“They're trying to get in,” said Phyl. “Oh, 
that open window in the living 
room!” 

She sprang back into Meg’s room and, a 
moment later, appeared in the hall, her right 
hand clutching something ominous. 

“Be careful, Phyl!’ implored Meg. “It 
might go off. You might pull the trigger 
by mistake.” 

From somewhere a muffled 
tramping feet reached their ears. 

“I'm going downstairs,” said Phyl. 

Meg seized an umbrella that leaned in the 
corner. “I'll go ahead!” 

But Phyl pushed her aside. ‘Indeed you'll 
not—I'm the oldest. Switch on the lights.” 

The arm that held the revolver shook, 
but Phyl went steadily down the stairs. 

There was no one in the living room, 
there was no one in the dining room, there 
was no one in the kitchen, nor in the coat 


sound ot 


| closet in the back hall. 
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“They must be in the storeroom,” whis- 
pered Phyl. “Stand close to me, and I'll 
open the door against us so they'll have 
room to rush out. Now!” 

She flung the door open, but nothing 
rushed out, and the two girls crept over the 
sill. There was no one in the storeroom, 
either. Leaning against a side wall, its 
crooked handle projecting above a packing 
box, stood a large ax. 

That would make an awful weapon,” 
Meg murmured. 





If you're going to talk that way, Meg | 


Merriam, we'll take it upstairs with us!” 
exclaimed Phyllis sharply. “Can you get it 
out? Bring it along!” 

“Do you suppose we frightened them 
off 7’ asked Meg, as they went upstairs. “Do 
you suppose they'll come back?” 

“I don't know,” said Phyl shortly. “Come 
into my room. It’s the safest. Come, Rex!” 

I can't do anything with this,” panted 
Meg, wrestling with the lock. “It’s so rusted 
the key won't turn. I don’t think this is 
the right key for it, anyway.” 

Move the bureau and the big chair 
against the door!” commanded Phyl. “Help 
me!" 

The girls were shaking in a chill of 
fright and cold. They moved the bureau and 
then sprang into bed, pulling the blankets 
to their chins. Phyl lay on the side of the 
bed nearest the door. She had placed the 
revolver on the floor within reach. On Meg's 
side the handle of the ax rose above them, 
crooked, threatening. 

By this time Phyl’s imagination had the 
upper hand. She was shaking as with an 
ague. Suddenly she clutched Meg. “Hark! 
I hear them on the stairs,” she gasped. “Oh, 
Meg!" And this time she flung herself wildly 
upon her sister. “There’s something under 
the bed! I felt it move! It's getting up un- 
der the mattress!” 

Meg performed an acrobatic feat. With 
her legs and most of her body in the bed, 
she reached out, stood on her hands on the 
floor, and looked under. 

"There's nothing there,’ she said. “We're 
shaking so, and the floors so hard and 
polished that the bed moved a little on its 
I felt it, too.” 

Phyl heard her giggle. 

It's no time to laugh, Meg, when we're 
being murdered,” she expostulated. ‘They 
may be up here any minute.” 

“I'm sorry, Phyl. But it does seem as if 
we were being murdered under peculiarly 
ridiculous circumstances,” murmured Meg. 

The witch-dog was still running true to 
form. In the corner stood a trunk with a 
large square hatbox on top. Rex jumped 
upon a chair, measured with his eye the 


rollers. 











distance to the trunk, and cleared the space | 


with a leap. Then he climbed up en the 
hatbox. Having attained this lofty pinnacle, 
he still seemed unsatisfied, and turned ‘round 
and ‘round upon it, making a great rattling 
with his toenails. Finally, he lay down upon 
the box, curled himself in a circle, and 
looked the girls out of countenance with a 
hostile stare. 


Someone was shaking Phyl. Her blue eyes 
flashed open, and met Meg's hazel ones bent 
earnestly upon her face. 

“Wake up, Phyl! Meg was insisting. 

Someone’s pounding the house down, 
downstairs.” 

The morning sun shone across the room. 
The witch-dog (Continued on page 46) 
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rll Pull Daffy 








in the crowd. 


Eagle Seand 


MAGIC MOLASSES TAFFY 


(Far quicker cooking! Sure to succeed!) 

1} cups (1 can) Eagle Brand 
Sweetened Condensed Milk 
Cook Eagle Brand Sweetened Condensed Milk, 
molasses and salt together in a heavy pan. Stir 
over low heat until hard ball forms when tested 
in cold water. Cool on buttered pan. Pull until 
firm. Stretch into a long rope and cut in pieces. 
Double or triple this recipe to suit the number 


@ What if you’ve never tried taffy before? You 
can make this taffy easily. In no time. And— 
just see—they’ll love not only the pulling but 















4 cup molasses 
Few grains salt 








the creamy-smooth result! @ But remember— 
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SHORT: -CUTS 
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Name. 


World’s most amazing Cook Book! 


Rotogravure picture-book (60 photographs) showing 
— new short-cuts. 130 
Lemon Pie without cooking 
Chocolate Frosting! Pn | Pudding that makes 
itself! 2-ingredient Macaroons! Shake-up Mayon- 
naise! Ice Creams (freezer and automatic)! Candies! 
Refrigerator Cakes! Address 
AG104,350 Madison Ave., Ne w York, N. Y. 


Evaporated Milk won’t—can’t—succeed in this 
recipe. You must use Sweetened Condensed 
Milk. Just remember the name Eagle Brand. 


MAGIC!) FREE! Semone area 





recipes, including 
Foolproof 5-minute 
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Scout Leaders Attention 
Does Your Scout Troop Need Money? 


Tf so write to us for information and samples 
of * srown’ s Christma as Greeting Card Box As- 
sortments.”” The prices are right. Boxes from 
30¢ to $1.25 of exceptional variety and value. 
Samples now ready. 

This is not a new plan as thousands of organ- 
izations have been and are still using it. We 
allow a discount of 50%. Write at once for in- 
formation, and get an early start. 


GEORGE P. BROWN & CO. 


Dept. 4 Beverly, Mass. 











MONEY for 
YOU and YOUR TROOP 


Attention, Girl Scouts! You can earn a subseription to The 
American Girl for yourself, and money for your Troop 
Treasury for registrations, for new equipment, for things 
you and your troop have long wanted to do. 


Proved Easy Pian! 


Hundreds of Girl Scouts everywhere are raising money and 
earning subscriptions. You, too, can just as successful. 

Ask your Leader to write today for The American Girl- 
Quaint Shop Plan, which has the endorsement of 
The American Girl, and of the many Girl Scouts 
and Leaders who are following it. 


White's Quaint Shop, Dept. AG5, Westfield, Mass. 
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SANITARY 
NA PKINA 


for 
SLENDER 


YOUNG WOMEN 
. +». AND GIRS 
IN THEIR TEENS 


NUMBER of women said that Venus 

Sanitary Napkins were too generous, 
just a bit old fashioned in their billowy 
fullness. We don’t quite agree. A napkin 
should have the utmost of generous, 
downy comfort. 





But we have now designed Venus Junior 
just for the slender fashionable young 
woman and for girls in their teens. It is 
not quite so large as the regular Venus 
while retaining all the fine quality—spe- 
cially knitted covering (not harsh gauze) 
and filling of pure Surgical Cotton (not 
paper). Skilfully designed to be comfort- 
ably form-fitting and invisible, it can be 
worn longer hours than the usual kind can 
be endured. Complete protection and se- 
curity at a price much lower than for reg- 
ular Venus. 





Regular Venus Sanitary Napkins will 
surely continue the popularity of twenty 
years and Venus Junior will gain new 
fame with the slender young woman to 
whom they are exactly suited. 





Just ask for 
VENUS JUNIOR 


VENUS CORPORATION 


1170 BROADWAY NEW YORK, N. Y. 
424 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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Resolution Hall 


(Continued from page 45) 
was snuffing gustily at the crack under the 
bedroom door. Occasionally he whined. 

Phyl sprang out of bed. She thrust her 
arms into the sleeves of her bathrobe. 
“Come on! Get your slippers on!’ She was 
already on the stairs and Meg followed her. 

Together they worked the bar loose and 
opened the door which led to the porch. 
It was a glorious morning. The tops of the 
oaks and tulip trees moved continually in 
the frosty air, and their leaves flickered and 
changed, high against the intense blue sky 
like delicate leaping flames of pink and gold. 

On the porch an honest, square-set figure 
confronted them. Even before the man spoke 
it was evident that he was an Irishman. A 
yellow dog, slightly bigger than Rex, stood 
behind him, looking up with melting 
golden eyes. 

“Good mornin’ to ye, Miss,” said the 
man, and he pulled at his worn chauffeur's 
cap. ‘Me name’s O'Gorman. I'm the watch- 
man on the place. I was passin’ the telly- 
graph office this mornin’, an’ they give me 
this tellygram fer ye.” He handed Phyl a 
yellow envelope. “I hope ye're havin’ a 
pleasant time, Miss.” 

"A pleasant time!’ cried Phyl. “We had 
a terrible time last night. We were nearly 
murdered. There was someone trying to get 
into the house.” 

“Tryin’ to git into the house?” echoed 
the watchman. “An’ how could that be, 
Miss, wid me a-slapin’ right here in the 
ould inn acrost the way?” 

“You sleep in the old inn?” said Phyl, 
and a look of enlightenment flickered across 
her face. “Meg, do you suppose it could 
have been Mr.—Mr. O'Gorman that we 
heard around?” 

‘An’ sure it was me, Miss,” returned the 
watchman. “I been wor-r-kin’ fer Mr. Van- 
derbeek nigh on thir-r-ty years. I make me 
rounds every night an’ then I turns in, in the 
ould inn yonder, to get a wink o’ slape.” 

“But there was a long, low whistle,” in- 
terjected Meg. 

“That was me a-whustlin’ to me little 
dahg, ma’am,” said the watchman. ‘He's 
feriver a-chasin’ them little field mouses in 
the grahss. He run a bit up the road last 
night. I whustled low-like, not to wake ye 
up. Ye couldn’t ’a’ been safer if ye’d been 
in Abraham's bosom.” 

Strangely enough, the very provision made 
for their security had been the means of 
terrifying the girls. They looked at each 
other in understanding and humiliation. 

Now, however, Rex created a diversion. 
As soon as they had opened the door, he 
had bounded past them and out. He and 
the yellow dog sniffed at each other suspi- 
ciously. For a tense moment they circled 
slowly with high, stiff-legged steps, their 
tails quivering like agitated pipe-cleaners. 
Then, in a flash, their reserve broke, and 
they dashed together off the porch and 
down into the goldenrod meadow. They 
rolled in the long grass, snapping at ears 
and tails. They played tag. Crouching on 
the ground with forepaws spread wide and 
grinning jaws, they dared each other to come 
on. The welkin rang with their joyous yelps. 

The Irishman laughed. “Thim're ould 
friends, thim dahgs,” he said. “They're 
always wantin’ their little romp. Well, good 
day to ye, Miss,” and he clumped down the 
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steps. “Come along, Pat, ye yella varmint!” 

“Open the telegram,’ said Meg in a 
subdued tone. Phyl tore open the envelope 
and read aloud: 

“ ‘Found note. Bad girls. Will arrive at 
the cottage this afternoon. Aunt Marcia.’” 

“That shows she’s not cross with us,” 
said Meg. “She wouldn't have said ‘bad 
girls’ if she'd been really provoked. She must 
have got home last night.” 

Phyl seemed not to hear. She sat down 
on the top step of the porch and held out 
her hand to Rex. The witch-dog crawled to 
her on his little stomach and cuddled close 
to her knee. Phyl stroked him absently. Un- 
der her hand, his black and yellow head 
seemed made of softest silk, and his warm 
little body of coarse white cotton. The com- 
ing of Mr. O'Gorman and Pat had changed 
his mental outlook. He had been introduced 
at last. 

After a time Phyllis spoke. Her voice 
sounded despondent. “I’m no good, Meg,” 
she said. “I'm terribly discouraged, and ter- 
ribly ashamed about last night. We got into 


Fire in the Wind 


(Continued from page 8) 
when they lighted on hands or cheeks. 

Brooke’s back was aching savagely from 
stooping, and her breath came in short, 
wrenching gasps. Twice now she had smelled 
the singeing of her own hair, and had had 
to crush it out with her sweater sleeve. But 
she set her teeth grimly. 

Pierce was working like three boys in one, 
digging great shovelfuls of sand and brush 
out of his side of the road, and flinging 
them far beyond the fire-line. 

And then a long, writhing vine, blazing 
from end to end, fell at Brooke's feet, add- 
ing its contribution to the back fire she was 
laboring over, and involuntarily she straight- 
ened and glanced over her shoulder. The 
oncoming conflagration was so close now 
she couldn't quite stifle the cry of terror that 
rose to her lips. 

Pierce glanced up quickly at the sound 
she made. 

“I guess we'd better be off, Brooke,” he 
said in a troubled voice. “If I were alone, 
I might stay on a bit longer, and try to see 
that she doesn’t jump the gap. But I'm re- 
sponsible to Miss Polly for you.” 

“I can stay longer if you want to,”” Brooke 
offered, quaking inwardly for the smoke 
was making her dizzy now, and her throat 
and eyes were stinging until the tears ran 
down her smudged and sooty cheeks. But 
she wasn’t going to let a boy only a year 
her senior beat her in courage. She lifted 
her chin sturdily, and managed a: grin. 
“I'm—I'm not afraid, Pierce.” 

“I don’t guess you are,” he said. “You're 
a good kid, Brooke, but I'm not taking any 
chances, if it's all the same to you. Here, 
climb in!” 

He flung the ruined rug and the spade 
in the back of the car, and sprang into the 
front seat beside her, slamming the door. 

And there their retreat ended. 

The flivver answered to Pierce’s foot on 
the self-starter only with strangled chokings 
and gurglings, as if the smoke had got into 
its ancient lungs, too. Again and again the 
boy tried, with the same result. Then he 
was out of the car, vaulting the door for 
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a panic over absolutely nothing. You'd have 
been all right if it hadn’t been for me. I'm 
not a good sport, that’s the trouble with me.” 
Meg flung her arms around her sister. 
“You are a good sport,” she said hotly. | 
“You're just a nervous guy, that’s all!” 
Phyllis rose to her feet, her head up, her | 
eyes bright. “Well, I'm not going to be a | 
nervous guy any longer,” she said. “T'm | 
going to be different, from this minute on.” | 
Her jaw had a determined set. “And, Meg, 
I've got an idea. Would you mind if we | 
changed the name of this cottage, so that 
I'll always remember—even years after- 
ward—that I turned over a new leaf here? | 
Let's not call it Goldenrod Cottage any | 
more! Let's call it Resolution Hall!” 
Meg took two or three steps backward 
into the goldenrod, and looked up doubt- | 
fully at the white walls of the little house. 
“Sounds kind of heroic to me,” she said. 
“Like the Cradle of Liberty, and Old Iron- 
sides, and that kind of thing.” 
That's what I mean it to sound like,” 
answered Phy! with decision. 


greater speed, and had raised up the hood. | 

But several hectic moments of peering and | 
experimenting with the car's insides left its | 
owner as ignorant of the cause of this sud- | 


den balkiness as he had been at first. 
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Here is a booklet you will read, cover to 
cover! It is literally packed with tried-and- 
tested, “spare-time” money-making ideas! 
Whatever your age or vocation, if you 
really want to earn extra money, it will be 
of real value to you. Send for your free 
copy even if you do not own a typewriter. 
Royal’s latest handbook, just off the press, 
shows how you can buy one and actually 
make it pay for itself many times over. Use 
the coupon today. The supply is limited. 
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said at length, looking up to meet Brooke's | Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., Dept. AG-10 


questioning brown eyes. “She's pretty old | 
and battered up. It might be almost any- | 
thing. I guess we'd better go back to our | 
line, and give everything we've got to seeing | 
the fire doesn’t cross it. If we beat out 
all the flying brands and bits of burning 
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writer.” 
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brush the wind carries over, why, may- | Name 


be——” He let it go at that, with a shrug | 
of his shoulders. | 

Brooke’s face was white now under its | 
coating of grime, but she made no comment. 
She climbed down rather slowly from the | 
front seat, and pulled the old rug out of 
the back of the car again. 

Only when she stood beside Pierce at the 
edge of their all-too-narrow barrier, she ven- 
tured one question, not looking at him. “I 
realize, that if it—gets across—we haven't 
a chance to out-run it on foot. But that little 
pond down there back of the shacks, 
Pierce Couldn't we It’s not so big, 











of course, but it és water.” 
“I know,” he agreed, his tone elaborately 
casual, “but I don’t believe it'll be neces- 


sary. I'd rather keep it for a final resort. | 


Some of these ponds are supposed to have 
quicksands in them. It’s probably all right, 
only Well, we'll just have to see the 
fire doesn’t get over. Someone’s bound to 
have seen the smoke by now, and there'll 
be lots of cars rushing out here to help 
fight it. Fire’s dangerous to the whole island, 
you know.” 

A lighted branch fell close to Brooke, and 
she gave all her attention to beating it out 
with the rug. Pierce was dashing up and 
down the road’s edge again, using his spade 
like a flail, beating and stamping out tiny 
fires that started over and over persistently 
on the wrong side of the barrier. 

“You take that end, and I'll patrol this 
one,” he shouted, above the crackling of the 
flames. “If you (Continued on page 48) 
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Fire in the Wind 


(Continued from page 47) 
need me, call out! They don’t seem to be 
coming over quite so fast now.” 

Brooke put out several more lighted 
brands—little ones fortunately—that had 
fallen near her after the last gust, and then 
stood up, throwing her aching shoulders 
back. She wasn’t frightened now. You didn't 
have time to be frightened when you were 
as busy and as utterly weary as this. Panic 
came before, and after, crises, apparently. 

She shook several straggling locks out of 
her stinging eyes, and took a firmer grip 
on the ends of the rug, her glance travel- 
ing anxiously down the line to her left in 
search of other danger points. 

To her surprise, there were none. The fire 


had not succeeded in crossing as yet, in | 


earnest. Even the oncoming flames over 
across the sandy roadbed seemed to be 
wavering oddly, somehow; not blazing up 
as high as they had a few moments ago. 
She rubbed her eyes with the back of one 
blackened hand, and stared again. 

Behind her a shout of triumph from 
Pierce made her spin about in that direction. 

He had flung the spade on the ground 
at his feet, and was waving his arms wildly 
above his tousled red head. 

“The wind!” he was gasping, his voice 
hoarse with ihe smoke and his own excite- 
ment. “The wind’s changed again! It’s 
blowing the fire back on its own tracks.” 

He strode to where Brooke stcod, his grin 
gleaming whitely in his streaked and soot- 
smeared countenance. 

“We've saved the shacks,” he said. ‘Here, 










you're about dead on your feet, kid! Sit down | 
on the rug here, and get your breath. You've | 


worked like a good one.” 


It was characteristic of Pierce that he | 
mentioned only their having saved the | 


shacks. Regarding their own safety he made 
no comment, but Brooke caught the weary 
gleam of relief in his eyes, and understood. 

“Listen,” she said, holding up one hand. 
“Isn't that a fire siren I hear? Way off 
there, toward town?” 

He listened, and nodded. 

“They're coming at last. I knew they'd be 
along some time or other. Well, they can 
give us a lift home.” 

They sat side by side on the charred rug, 
and listened to the wail of the siren coming 
nearer across the moors. In front of them 
the last of the moor fire died down to 
flickering flames, and then to bright coals 
that gradually blackened. Floating particles 
of burnt leaves and moor grass settled softly 
about them like a fine rain. 

“Some picnic,” Brooke said with slangy 
flippancy, but her underlip trembled. 

Pierce looked at her, a frank admiration 
in his eyes that he had quite forgotten to 
be shy over showing. “I haven’t known many 
girls,” he told her. “I didn’t know they 
could be good sports like this. I was think- 
ing maybe you'd faint or—or cry, or some- 
thing. It had me scared.” 

“I've never fainted in my life,” Brooke 
began indignantly, and then suddenly she 
was grinning, too. “I wasn’t sure you could 
be like this, yourself,” she said. “Maybe 
we've surprised each other.” 

They shook hands solemnly, with a hard, 
boy’s grip. 

"Some girl,” Pierce said briefly, but with 
gratifying conviction. 
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Generous 


A mother was talk- 
ing to her small son 
about a poor family 
in the neighborhood. 

“Just think, son,” 
she said, “the chil- 
dren have no train, 
no marbles, and no 
nice Aunt Emma. 
Wouldn't you like 
to give them some- 


The Funniest Joke I 
Have Heard This Month 


No Doubt 





Preparedness 


“The decorations 
for your Halloween 
party are simply won- 
derful,” gurgled the 
girl friend. 

“I think so,” re- 
plied Sue, happily. 
“And don’t you 
think the lighting 
defects are absolutely 
marvelous ?”°—Sent 
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boss on the job 
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What the Well-Dressed 
GIRL SCOUT Will Wear 


For Hikin g 


To School 


The official Girl Scout Uniform will be 
popular for school wear again this win- 
ter. Attractively tailored, practical and 
comfortable, it is the ideal dress for the 
active schoolgirl, and appropriate for 
the classroom as well as the campus. 


A 101 Sanforized Uniform. Sizes 8-44..$4.50 
A 108 Thrift Uniform. Sizes 8-44 

A 141 Official Hat 

A 121 Neckerchief 

A 151 Web Belt 

FIR Fae Fee Be inc ccnciensvccsiceensiorsccoese 


And Then to Bed 


To the Big Game 


The Big Game is an important event 
at every school and college, and, of 
course, it is important to look ‘“‘just 
right.” A tailored skirt, a warm jacket 
over the mannish flannel shirt and 
perky beret will set your mind at ease 
concerning your appearance, and leave 
you to the full enjoyment of the game. 
The zipper comes apart at the bottom 
and slides up to the collar. 

J 123 Jacket. Sizes 10-16 

J 124 Jacket. Sizes 36-44 

J 301 Beret. Al Caboss...........:.00csccscsseceees 


Autumn week-ends in the country are 
hard to resist and hikes and camping 
trips are the order of the day. There is 
nothing like a warm flannel shirt and 
a sturdy pair of breeches for climbing 
over stone walls and up the mountain 
side. The dark green sweater is just 
the right weight for early mornings 
and evenings. 


F 201 Green Corduroy Breeches. 10-40 $5.50 
F 202 Green Wool Whipcord. 10-40.... 7.50 
J 201 Jade Green Shirt. 10-44.... 


J 254 Dark Green Sweater. 10-44 3.00 


And whether it’s school, the game or hiking 
—an hour or so just before bedtime in a com- 
fortable bathrobe and slippers, reading, writ- 
ing, studying, or just daydreaming makes 
a perfect ending to any day. 
J 401 Dark Green Flannel Bathrobe. Sizes 
sane $6.00 
. 7.00 
1.25 


J 402 Bathrobe. Sizes 18-42.... Bais 
H 191 Leather Bedroom Slippers. Sizes 3-8 


GIRL SCOUTS, INC. 
National Equipment Service 


570 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 





CHRISTMAS 


FOR YOUR 


TROOP 


GREETINGS 


TREASURY 


Set of 3 
S58 or |5 sets 


Sell Girl Scout Christmas Cards 


Have you a Camp Fund? Are you planning to 
buy troop equipment? Does your library need 
additional books? Is it time to renew your troop 
subscription to The American Girl? If so, here’s 
the plan for you. Sell Girl Scout Christmas Cards. 


Take advantage of the special offer of $1 for 15 
sets, retailing at 10 cents a set, and make a profit 
of 50 cents on every dollar invested. This small 
unit price makes it possible for every Girl Scout 
to sell several sets within her family and among 
her friends. Every one uses Christmas cards, but 
not every one wishes to invest the usual 50 cents 
or a dollar for the box of assorted cards most 
often offered. 


Girl Scout Christmas Cards, the size of the upper 
illustration, are printed on cream-colored paper, 
with the inside fold left blank for personal mes- 
sages and greetings. The rich purple of the night 
sky is a lovely background for the green of the 
uniforms and wraps, the red of the ribbons, and 
the warm yellow of the moon and lighted win- 
dows. 


START NOW and be ready for your Christmas 


plans and projects. 


M-902 Set of 3 cards with envelopes 
15 sets for 


GIRL SCOUTS, Inc. 


National 
Equipment Service 


570 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


THE OTHER TWO CARDS 
IN SET M 902 (REDUCED) 

















